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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS1  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS2 

INTRODUCTION 


921r.  P.  Feine  and  J.  Behm,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ed.  W.  G. 
Kiimmel  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  415;  §  ll-533r]. 

(V.  P.  Furnish,  PerkS chTheolJourn  20  [1-2,  ’66-’67]  50): — The  translation 
‘Tar  surpasses  any  we  have  had  so  far:  more  up-to-date  than  Moffatt,  more 
thorough  than  Heard  or  McNeile,  less  opinionated  than  Enslin  or  Grant  and 
more  usable  as  a  reference  tool  than  Kee  and  Young.” 

922r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  Schmid,  TheolRev  62  [5,  ’66]  303-308)  : — Extensive  summary  with  many 
comments  on  individual  points.  The  part  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  NT  text 
is  noteworthy  for  its  accuracy  and  clarity.  The  breadth  of  K’s  reading  is  remark¬ 
able.  No  other  modern  introduction  is  comparable  to  this. — J.  J.  C. 

923.  H.  T.  Mayer,  “Scripture,  Tradition,  and  Authority  in  the  Life  of  the  Early 
Church/’  ConcTheolMon  38  (1,  ’67)  19-23. 

Beginning  about  140  the  Church  began  the  formation  of  the  canon.  Misunder¬ 
standings  of  the  nature  of  Scripture,  tradition  and  the  Holy  Spirit  include  in¬ 
dividualistic  enthusiasm  exclusively  awaiting  the  immediate  hearing  of  God’s 
word,  the  exaltation  of  tradition,  the  principle  of  sola  Scriptura  as  meaning  that 
Scripture  is  self-interpreting  or  that  there  is  one  infallible  hermeneutical  system. 
— J.  O’R. 

924.  J.  W.  Montgomery,  “Inductive  Inerrancy,”  ChristT oday  11  (Mar.  3,  ’67) 
584. 

In  establishing  a  doctrine  of  biblical  inerrancy,  induction  rather  than  deduction 
deserves  priority,  and  that  means  approaching  Scripture  always  and  everywhere 
as  did  the  Lord  Christ. 


925.  W.  T.  Dayton,  “Factors  Promoting  the  Formation  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  (1,  ’67)  28-35. 

The  canon  of  the  NT  comes  from  the  authority  of  Christ  and  from  the  “tradi¬ 
tion”  which  he  imparted  to  his  apostles,  and  it  was  this  “tradition”  which  ulti¬ 
mately  settled  the  issue  of  canonicity. 

1  For  titles  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  cf.  Festschriften  and  Collected  Works, 
§  11-988  and  Book  Notices. 

2  Book  reviews  will  henceforth  be  grouped  with  periodical  abstracts.  In  order  to 
give  a  wider  survey  of  opinion,  more  reviews  have  been  included,  reviews  are  shorter ; 
sometimes  only  the  reviewer’s  general  attitude  (“praised,”  “criticized”)  is  indicated. 
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926.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “The  Canon  of  the  Gospels,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  (1, 
’67)  36-43. 

Canonicity  was  decided  by  usage  and  by  common  acknowledgment  rather  than 
by  formal  vote.  “The  defense  of  the  Gospels  and  their  fuller  usage  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  when  the  opposition  of  Gnosticism  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  spurious  canon  like  that  of  Marcion  evoked  a  united  protest  from  the 
leaders  of  the  church.” 

927.  J.  M.  Zinkand,  “The  Canon  of  the  Bible:  Some  Reasons  for  Contemporary 
Interest,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  (1,  ’67)  15-20. 

Several  factors  have  renewed  interest  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible — ecumenics, 
the  New  Theology,  the  pronouncements  of  Vatican  II,  the  publicity  given  to 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the  term  “Scriptures”  as  applied  to  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls. 

Canon,  cf.  §  11-1100. 

Revelation 

928.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  Bible  as  Divine  Teaching,”  ClerMon  31  (2,  ’67) 
41-50. 

Vatican  II  stressed  the  role  of  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
individual  because  Scripture  is  the  living  and  active  word  of  God  that  leads  to 
Christ  and  through  him  to  the  Father.  This  role  of  the  Bible  must  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  truth  that  man  is  called  by  God.  The  article  develops  this  call  as  it 
unfolds  itself  in  three  stages  of  revelation:  the  nature  revelation;  the  prophetic 
revelation;  the  Christ  revelation. — R.  B. 

929.  G.  Dejaifve,  “Diversite  dogmatique  et  unite  de  la  Revelation,”  NouvRev 
Theol  89  (1, ’67)  16-25. 

In  its  decree  on  ecumenism,  Vatican  II  more  than  once  mentioned  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  same  theological  truth  may  be  expressed  in  different  formulas. 
The  NT  books  present  several  formulations  of  the  Christian  message,  and  the 
principle  of  diversification  can  be  fruitful  for  ecumenical  discussions. — J.  J.  C. 

930.  C.  F.  Gomes,  “A  Revelaqao  Divina.  Perspectivas  da  Constituiqao  Con¬ 
ciliar  ‘Dei  Verbum,’  ”  RevEclBras  26  (4,  ’66)  816-837. 

The  article  seeks,  not  to  give  a  complete  exegesis  of  the  document,  but  only  to 
bring  out  its  more  important  aspects. 

931.  E.  Gutwenger,  “Offenbarung  und  Geschichte,”  ZeitKathTheol  88  (4, 
’66)  393-410. 

The  starting  point  for  theological  reflection  on  revelation  is  the  “pre-scien- 
tific”  notion  of  revelation  communicated  by  Scripture  in  reporting  how  God  has 
encountered  man  within  history.  We  should  not  isolate  certain  happenings  and 
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call  them  salvation-history.  In  its  inner  structure  human  history  is  always  salva¬ 
tion-history.  The  immediate  and  special  interventions  of  God  stand  as  signs 
which  reveal  his  saving  providence.  Divine  revelation  is  the  disclosure  of  salva¬ 
tion  as  the  theme  of  all  history.  The  possibility  of  encounter  with  God  is  given 
with  human  existence,  even  if  we  cannot  deduce  from  it  the  form  this  encounter 
has  taken.  Everything  which  comes  from  God  to  set  in  motion  and  keep  going 
salvation-history  we  can  call  grace  and  the  supernatural. — G.  G.  O’C. 

932.  G.  Koch,  “Geschichte  der  Offenbarung.  Eine  Problemskizze,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirche  63  (4,  ’66)  496-514. 

How  does  the  unique  event  of  revelation,  “the  one  word  of  God”  in  Christ, 
make  itself  effective  throughout  the  ages  ?  Christ’s  resurrection  means  that  the 
world  “breaks  out”  into  its  future  and  exists  now  reconciled  with  God  and  under 
his  promise.  In  the  word  which  takes  place  in  time  the  crucified  and  risen  one 
becomes  an  effective  reality.  This  is  the  history  of  revelation. — G.  G.  O’C. 

933.  K.  McNamara,  “Divine  Revelation,”  IrTheolQuart  34  (1,  ’67)  3-19. 

While  not  intended  as  a  formal  commentary  on  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  Dei 
Verbum,  the  article  presents  a  general  account  of  divine  revelation  in  the  light 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  Constitution. 

934.  J.  B.  Payne,  “Apeitheo:  Current  Resistance  to  Biblical  Inerrancy,”  Bull 
EvangTheolSoc  10  (1,  ’67)  3-14. 

The  paper  studies  the  trend  among  evangelicals  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy,  examines  the  reasons  for  this  movement  and  then  presents  the  basis 
for  inerrancy  which  ultimately  rests  upon  the  statements  of  Christ. 

935.  J.  G.  Tapiello,  “La  Biblia  en  el  Concilio  Vaticano  II,”  CultBib  23  (211, 
’66)  338-351. 

A  discussion  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on  Revelation. 

Revelation,  cf.  §  11-1002. 

Interpretation 

936.  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “Hermeneutics  in  the  Light  of  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,”  BibTrans  18  (1,  ’67)  40-48. 

The  article,  here  reproduced  minus  the  footnotes,  originally  appeared  in  Cath 
Bib  Quart  25  (3,  ’63)  371-386  [cf.  §  8-1]. 

937.  BibLiturg  40  (1,  ’67)  has  the  following  articles  on  interpretation: 

N.  Brox,  “Die  Kontinuitat  der  Auslegung  des  NT  im  Traditionsprozess,” 
3-16. 

F.  Dexinger,  “Kontinuitat  zwischen  moderner  und  traditioneller  Schrift- 
auslegung,”  17-26. 

W.  Beilner,  “Vom  Verstehen  des  Neuen  Testamentes  heute,”  27-41. 
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938.  C.  Duncan,  “The  Bible  and  Objectifying  Thinking — What  Does  Bult- 
mann  Mean  by  Demythologizing  ?”  AusBibRev  14  (1-4,  ’66)  24-32. 

It  may  be  said  that  demythologizing  “is  that  movement  whereby  the  Christian 
faith  is  prevented  from  being  rooted  in  objective  ( objektiv )  metaphysical  en¬ 
tities  which  relieve  man  of  the  responsibility  for  his  own  existence  and  is  placed 
within  the  genuine  Geschichtlichkeit  of  human  being.”  This  major  point  is  es¬ 
sential  to  Bultmann’s  thinking  and  shapes  all  his  theology,  philosophy,  textual 
criticism,  anthropology,  hermeneutics,  history. 

939.  M.  Filippi,  “Los  simbolos  biblicos  del  agua  y  del  fuego,”  Didascalia  19 
(8,  ’66)  462-486. 

Some  general  observations  on  the  value  of  signs  and  symbols  introduce  a  study 
of  the  meaning  of  water  and  fire  in  the  biblical  writings. 

940.  F.  V.  Filson,  “Thinking  with  the  Biblical  Writer,”  BibRes  11  (’66)  5-16. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  studying  one  of  the  Gospels  is  to  read  it  and  listen  to 
it  as  a  whole  and  check  back  later  to  see  how  the  results  of  our  critical  studies 
look  in  the  light  of  such  listening.  It  is  proper  to  listen  to  Mk  as  a  whole  because 
it  is  a  definite  entity,  a  basic  given,  with  objective  reality  which  no  reconstructed 
source  such  as  Q,  can  begin  to  match.  A  Mk  reconstructed  from  Mt  and  Lk 
would  look  quite  different  from  the  canonical  Gospel. 

Each  Evangelist  intended  his  work  as  a  unity,  and  it  should  be  considered  as 
such.  We  should  try  to  understand  how  he  united  items  which  seem  to  be  con¬ 
tradictory.  Matthew  included  the  saying  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (Mt  10:23)  and  evidently  did  not  think  this  contradicted  his  main  theme. 
Probably  he  saw  a  partial  fulfillment  in  the  nonfulfilled  prophecies.  Today  critical 
scholarship  operates  usually  on  an  either-or  principle  while  the  both-and  principle 
is  characteristic  of  NT  speech.  There  is  great  danger  that  philosophical  or 
theological  presuppositions  may  prevent  us  from  hearing  what  the  biblical  writer 
said.  And  the  existentialist  trend  today  does  not  appear  to  help  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  biblical  author. 

The  second  step  in  listening  to  the  biblical  writer  is  to  translate  into  the 
language  and  situations  of  our  contemporary  life  what  the  Bible  has  to  say.  The 
layman  as  well  as  the  exegete  is  obligated  to  read,  understand  and  apply  the 
Bible,  and  in  this  matter  the  Church  should  assist  him. — J.  J.  C. 

941.  D.  M.  Granskou,  “Historical  Critical  Exegesis  and  the  Renewal  of  the 
Liturgy,”  LuthQuart  19  (1,  ’67)  74-86. 

Historical  critical  exegesis  “should  give  historical  dimension  to  liturgical  ac¬ 
tion.  The  concern  for  a  critical  and  historical  use  of  scripture  would  be  to 
illuminate  the  dark  words  of  scripture  with  historical  meaning,  so  that  the 
original  intent  of  the  author,  the  struggles  and  beliefs  of  the  primitive  communi¬ 
ties  become  transparent,  and  God’s  Word  is  raised  up  in  our  day  for  a  task  in  the  i 
world.”  i 
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942.  L.  Hodgson,  “Exegesis  and  Exposition,”  CanJournTheol  13  (1,  ’67)  42-49. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  human  thought  we  recognize  the  beginning 
of  our  20th-century  science  and  theology  in  primitive  magic  and  religion.  For 
science,  e.g.,  zoology,  the  turning  point  came  when,  instead  of  relying  on 
Aristotelian  and  heraldic  representations  of  animals  in  traditional  bestiaries, 
men  based  their  research  on  the  observation  of  the  actual  nature  and  behavior 
of  living  creatures.  For  theology,  a  turning  point  comparable  to  that  of  the 
zoologists  seems  to  have  now  arrived.  Too  long  have  biblical  studies  assumed 
that  the  NT  writers  had  full  knowledge  of  what  Christianity  truly  is,  that  what 
we  have  to  do  is  find  out  what  they  thought  and  get  back  to  it.  This  approach 
fails  to  see  that  the  early  Christians  were  limited  by  the  conditions  of  their 
day. 

Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  commentaries — 
one  exegetical,  the  other  expository.  The  first,  a  product  of  straightforward 
scholarship,  determines  what  the  writings  meant  in  the  minds  of  their  authors 
who  were  men  with  the  outlook  of  their  age  and  culture.  The  expository  com¬ 
mentary  starts  with  the  results  of  the  exegetical  study  and  examines  the  witness 
of  the  NT  writers  from  the  point  of  view  of  20th-century  Europeans,  asking 
what  God  through  the  NT  authors  is  seeking  to  reveal  of  his  mind  and  will  for 
us  today. — J.  J.  C. 

943.  E.  Kasemann,  “Konsequent  Traditionsgeschichte?”  ZeitTheolKirche  62 
(2,  '65 )  137-152. 

H.  Conzelmann’s  article  [cf.  §  9-1009]  is  the  occasion  for  the  present  essay. 
Conzelmann  wishes  to  seek  the  history  of  tradition  in  the  creedal  formulas,  but 
his  presentation  is  wrong  on  several  points.  Confessions  are  found  not  only  in 
these  formulas  but  also  in  hymns,  songs,  acclamations  and  in  formulas.  Had  he 
realized  this,  he  would  see  that  in  1  Cor  15:3-15  the  emphasis  lies  upon  v.  5. 
The  confession  formulas  are  known  and  serve  as  introduction  for  a  witness 
formula.  Here  the  question  concerns  a  catechetical  tradition  rather  than  a  con¬ 
fession.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  argumentative  additions,  “according  to  the 
Scripture,”  “buried,”  and  “on  the  third  day.” 

The  fundamental  apocalyptic  seems  to  be  the  eschatological  people  of  God. 
Conzelmann  claims  that  no  ancient  confession  spoke  of  the  parousia  and  the 
parousia  was  not  in  belief  but  in  hope.  However,  the  understanding  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  as  the  beginning  of  the  general  resurrection  seems  identified  in 
earliest  Christianity. 

Paul’s  formulas  are  not  so  much  confession.  The  confessions  of  the  early 
Church  only  rarely  were  concerned  with  the  justification  of  the  wicked  and  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  Law.  It  seems  rather  that  tradition  in  general  and  not 
the  formulation  of  confessions  constitutes  the  basic  element  in  Paul’s  theology. 

In  general,  the  NT  is  for  the  exegete  not  a  text  for  preaching  but  a  task  for 
interpretation.  He  must  have  the  right  and  duty  to  show  that  certain  sayings  are 
in  their  context  inadequate. — J.  J.  C. 
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944.  N.  Lohfink,  “The  truth  of  the  Bible  and  historicity,”  TheolDig  15  (1, 
’67)  26-29. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Orientierung  29  (Nov.  30,  ’65)  254- 
256  [cf.  §  10-822]. 

945.  H.  Loduchowski,  “Hermeneutischer  Zirkel-ein  neues  Allheilmittel  ?  Bes- 
prechung  neuerer  Literatur  liber  Wort — Sprache — Verkfindigung,”  Trier 
TheolZeit  75  (6,  ’66)  360-371. 

Several  books  are  reviewed  under  the  general  rubric  of  hermeneutics. 

946.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Bases  of  Confes¬ 
sional  Hermeneutics,”  Encounter  28  (1,  ’67)  17-34. 

A  reprint  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  J ournEcumStud  3  (1,  ’66)  36-56 
[cf.  §  11-64]. 

947.  H.  Schmid,  “Hermeneutisches  Bemiihen,”  KirchRef Schweiz,  122  (Dec. 
15,  ’66)  388-392. 

The  fact  that  hermeneutical  theology  can  do  without  both  the  resurrection  and 
Jesus  shows  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  aid  to  understanding  Holy  Scripture 
(against  A.  Schindler  [cf.  §  11-570]).  The  philosophy  of  existence  is  its  basis, 
and  faith  in  Jesus  the  variable.  It  would  not  be  open  to  this  reproach  were  it 
able  to  clothe  the  gospel  in  the  language  of  a  completely  different  philosophy. 

The  hermeneutical  effort  to  preserve  the  unity  of  speech  and  being  (see  U. 
Hedinger  [cf.  §  11-571])  is  accomplished  already  in  Bultmann’s  theology  of 
the  word,  which  rests  upon  the  philosophical  identity  of  word  and  reality.  Against 
this  one  must  insist  that  the  unity  of  promise  and  fulfillment,  of  the  person  and 
word  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  who  says  what  he  does 
and  does  what  he  says,  not  in  the  identity  of  the  Greek  Logos. 

The  essential  task  of  the  Church  is  not  translating  but  preaching  the  gospel. 
Where  theology  views  its  major  task  as  translation,  two  major  errors  are  un¬ 
avoidable:  (1)  The  hearer  becomes  the  standard  for  what  can  and  cannot  be 
said,  and  (2)  understanding  as  such  becomes  the  way  to  salvation. — T.  W.  L. 

948.  A.  Schindler,  “Es  geht  auch  ohne  ‘Hermeneutik,’  ”  KirchReformSchweiz 
123  (Feb.  2,  ’67)  34-37. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  word  “hermeneutics”  appears  in  the  NT,  but 
whether  that  to  which  the  word  refers  is  biblical  [against  Schmid,  cf.  preceding 
abstract].  Schmid’s  polemic  is  directed  against  the  inner  unity  of  interpretation, 
translation  and  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  preaching  on  the  other.  He 
would  thus  separate  faith  and  understanding. 

Hermeneutical  theology  does  not  reduce  Jesus  to  a  specific  instance  of  a 
universal  law  of  existence  and  language;  rather,  it  is  concerned  with  the  coinci¬ 
dence,  but  not  the  identity,  of  the  contemporary  proclamation  of  Christ  with 
the  Christ  of  the  past.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  creative  human 
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activity  and  the  event  of  God’s  grace  must  be  maintained.  But  when  the  event 
of  the  past  is  separated  from  the  witness  of  faith  in  the  present,  one  no  longer 
has  a  salvation  event,  i.e.,  apart  from  faith  the  resurrection  is  merely  an  object 
of  curiosity.  Statements  by  Bultmann  and  Fuchs,  to  which  Schmid  objects,  about 
faith’s  active  participation  in  the  salvation  event  are  statements  about  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  the  proclamation  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  is  a  form  of  the  actualiza¬ 
tion  of  that  lordship.  Schmid’s  criticism  that  for  the  “hermeneuts”  Jesus  would 
be  dispensable  and  would  be  dissolved  in  a  universal  philosophy  of  language  is 
conceivable  only  when  one  misunderstands  the  unity  of  past  and  present,  of  the 
salvation  event  and  the  act  of  proclamation. 

In  reply  to  U.  Hedinger’s  criticism  that  Ebeling  and  Fuchs  identify  eschatol¬ 
ogy  and  pneumatology  [cf.  §  11-571],  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  approxima¬ 
tion,  but  not  full  identification ;  for  something  is  always  outstanding.  “The  future 
of  the  future  is  God”  (Ebeling). — T.  W.  L. 

949.  N.  Young,  “Some  Aspects  of  Bultmann’s  Hermeneutics,”  AusBibRev  14 
(1-4,  ’66)  60-73. 

Bultmann’s  hermeneutical  principles  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  distorted  ex¬ 
egesis,  but  in  fact  as  applied  they  do  lead  to  partial  exegesis.  “This  may  be  be¬ 
cause  Bultmann  does  not  apply  his  own  principles  properly,  or  because  his 
hermeneutical  approach  is  at  fault,  or  because  no  hermeneutical  approach  can 
be  expected  to  allow  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  speak  in  unison  or  with 
equal  volume.  I  incline  to  the  third  alternative,  although  I  have  a  lingering  sus¬ 
picion  that  if  there  is  not  unison  then  at  least  there  ought  to  be  harmony,  and 
at  the  very  least  that  no  voice  ought  simply  to  be  silenced  because  apparently  off 
key.” 

Interpretation,  cf.  §  11-1010;  Bultmann,  cf.  §§  11-1186;  11-1202. 

Texts 

950r.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  144; 
§  ll-588r — 589r]. 

(K.  A.,  “Eine  neue  Ausgabe  des  griechischen  Neuen  Testaments,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  57  [3-4,  ’66]  283-284)  : — Descriptive  summary.  Praised. 

95 lr.  - ,  Idem. 

(“The  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament.  A  Symposium,”  BibTrans  18 
[1,  ’67]  3-19) : — 

R.  P.  Markham,  “A  The  Critical  Apparatus,”  3-11.  The  apparatus  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail,  and  the  problems  connected  with  orthographical,  grammatical, 
replacement,  transpositional  and  incremental  variants  are  illustrated  by  examples. 

S.  C.  Neill,  “B  Review,”  12-15.  The  work  is  intended  as  a  tool  for  translators, 
but  it  may  by  the  very  elaboration  of  the  material  defeat  its  purpose.  “Few 
translators  have  extensive  theological  education.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  is  an 
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expert  on  textual  matters.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  this  book  unless  one 
is  an  expert.”  The  reviewer  disagrees  with  the  reading  adopted  in  Acts  8:39. 
The  editors  are  too  conservative  and  timid  in  handling  the  text,  e.g.,  1  Cor  2:4; 
Gal  4:25.  More  conjectures  should  have  been  included.  Nevertheless,  the  volume 
is  “most  valuable,  interesting  and  impressive.” 

H.  K.  Moulton,  “C  The  Punctuation  Apparatus,”  16-19.  Hitherto  no  major 
systematic  work  on  alternative  punctuations  has  been  published,  and  in  this 
respect  the  book  breaks  new  ground,  giving  the  variant  punctuations  for  600 
places.  The  value  of  this  apparatus  appears  from  a  discussion  of  Mt  3:17;  Mk 
1:27;  Jn  7:37-38;  Rom  9:5;  Rev  13:8. — J.  J.  C. 

952r.  - ,  Idem. 

(B.  M.  Metzger,  TheolToday  23  [4,  ’67]  582-583). — The  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  involve  the  MS  basis  for  the  Greek  text.  All  76  known  papyri  were  utilized ; 
169  of  the  250  known  uncial  MSS;  a  selection  from  more  than  600  minuscule 
MSS;  150  Greek  lectionaries,  including  50  which  are  cited  systematically  in 
the  apparatus;  9  ancient  versions;  and  more  than  200  Church  Fathers.  From 
these  witnesses  1,400  sets  of  alternative  readings  were  selected  for  the  critical 
apparatus. — J.  J.  C. 

953r.  - ,  Idem. 

(  J.  D.  Quinn,  CathBibQuart  29  [1,  ’67]  127)  : — Descriptive  summary.  Praised. 

954.  W.  Lillie,  “  ‘We’  Inclusive  and  Exclusive  in  the  New  Testament,”  Exp 
Times  78  (4,  ’67)  119-120. 

The  distinction  between  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  “we”  pointed  out  by  A.  D. 
Rogers  [cf.  §  11-593]  is  also  found  in  the  Tamil  versions.  Particular  points  are 
noted  with  regard  to  2  Pet  1:1  and  to  Jn  1:14  as  compared  with  1  Jn  1:1-4. — 
G.  W.  M. 

955.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Problema  recensionalitatis  codicis  B  in  luce  papyri 
Bodmer  XIV  (P75),”  VerbDom  44  (4,  ’66)  192-196. 

In  his  doctoral  thesis  defended  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1965,  M 
demonstrated  the  close  affinity  of  the  Bodmer  papyrus  P75  (early  third  century) 
with  the  text  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B).  This  refutes  the  contention  of  W. 
Bousset,  H.  von  Soden,  and  H.  Lietzmann  that  Codex  B  is  a  learned  recension 
made  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a  text  which  must  go  back  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century. — J.  F.  Bl. 

956r.  C.  M.  Martini,  II  problema  della  recensionalitd  del  codice  B  alia  luce  del 
papiro  Bodmer  XIV  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  145]. 

(J.  Schmid,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  133-135): — Descriptive  summary.  Praised.  M 
correctly  concludes  from  a  comparison  of  B  with  P75  that  B  is  not  a  recension 
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which  has  eliminated  Western  readings,  but  that  it  represents  a  text  existing  in 
Egypt  along  with  the  Western  text  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  Thus  the 
Neutral  text  acquires  a  new  importance. — J.  J.  C. 

957.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “Bibliographic  Aids  for  the  Study  of  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,”  AnglTheolRev  48  (4,  ’66)  339-355. 

The  study  embraces  catalogues  of  NT  MSS,  facsimiles  of  MSS,  helps  for 
readers  in  the  MSS,  families  of  variants,  and  modern  printed  Greek  NT  edi¬ 
tions,  and  concludes  with  some  desiderata. 

958.  J.  Reiling,  “  ‘En  het  geschiedde.’  Een  hoofdstukje  uit  de  nieuwtestamen- 
tische  stilistiek  (I)  ...  (II)”  [“And  It  Came  to  Pass.”  A  Short  Chapter 
in  NT  Stylistic  Analysis],  HomBib  25  (8,  *66)  182-185;  (9,  ’66)  203-206. 

The  frequency  of  the  kai  egeneto  formula  is  traced  and  its  philological  and 
theological  importance  indicated.  The  phrase  seems  to  represent  a  Hebrew 
idiom  which  Luke  more  clearly  than  others  has  reworked  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses. — W.  K. 

959.  P.  P.  Saydon,  “Some  Biblico-Liturgical  Passages  Reconsidered,”  Mel 
Theol  18  (1,  *66)  10-17. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Vulgate  Latin  in  the  Divine  Office  or  in  the  liturgy 
will  readily  admit  that  this  version,  in  spite  of  the  authority  it  enjoys  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  not  free  of  inaccurate  renderings  which,  together  with  oc¬ 
casional  misinterpretations,  found  their  way  into  the  liturgy  and  became  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  long  centuries  of  liturgical  use.  Some  of  these  passages  are  here 
examined,  and  the  right  rendering  and  interpretation  are  then  given.  The  follow¬ 
ing  NT  passages  are  selected:  Mt  1:18;  6:27;  25:1-12;  Mk  14:41;  Lk  2:2,  24; 
6:22;  7:16;  12:49;  18:14;  Jn  1:9,  14;  8:25;  20:16.— P.  P.  S.  (Author). 

960r.  K.  Treu,  Die  Griechischen  Handschriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  der 
UdSSR  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  271]. 

(J.  Schmid,  BibZeit  11  [1,  67]  136-138): — Descriptive  summary.  Few  cata¬ 
logues  of  MSS  are  so  thorough  and  so  accurate. 

Versions 

961.  W.  M.  Abbott,  “Alla  ricerca  di  una  Bibbia  comune,”  CivCatt  118/1  (Feb. 
18,  ’67)  331-338. 

The  Vatican’s  representative  for  promoting  a  common  Bible  relates  the  history 
of  the  movement,  its  present  state  and  the  bright  prospects.  The  report  was 
written  for  the  annual  1967  volume  of  Attivitd  della  Santa  Sede  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  following  translations: 

“Auf  dem  Weg  zu  einer  okumenischen  Bibel,”  StimmZeit  179  (3,  ’67)  172- 
177. 

“Hacia  una  Biblia  comun,”  RazFe  175  (830,  ’67)  283-291. 

“The  Quest  for  a  Common  Bible,”  Month  37  (3,  ’67)  152-158. 
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962.  Anon.,  “Issues  Posed  by  a  Common  Bible/’  ChristToday  11  (Mar.  17,  ’67) 
608-609. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  a  common  Bible  (canon,  customary  transla¬ 
tions  of  certain  terms,  the  imprimatur,  the  notes)  are  presented,  and  some  means 
for  overcoming-  them  are  indicated. 

963.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel,”  KirchReformSchweiz  123  (Feb.  16,  ’67)  56-57.  [Cf.  §§  10- 
837;  11-200;  11-207.] 

Four  principles  for  interpretation  are  presented,  and  the  following  texts  are 
discussed:  Mt  10:23;  2  Cor  8:14  f. ;  Gal  3:19;  2  Thes  2:13;  Heb  12:2;  Jude  23; 
2  Pet  1:11;  Heb  11:19. 

964.  J.  Coppens,  “Pour  une  nouvelle  version  latine  des  ficritures  saintes,” 
EphT heolLov  42  (3,  ’66)  578-581. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Roman  authorities  have  entrusted  a  group  of  Scripture 
professors  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  are  described  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute’s  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms.  Guidelines  for  the 
work  are  then  suggested. — J.  J.  C. 

965.  F.  H[oyos],  “Traducciones  biblicas  y  ecumenismo,”  RevistBib  28  (3,  ’66) 
171-172. 

A  brief  history  of  English  versions  with  special  attention  paid  to  The  New 
English  Bible  (1961). 

966r.  The  Jerusalem  Bible ,  ed.  A.  Jones  [cf.  §§  ll-601r — 602r]. 

(C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  Jerusalem  Bible,”  ClerMon  31  [2,  ’67]  64-68): — 
Praised.  Reservations.  The  rendering  of  Rom  5:12  f.  is  excellent.  1  Pet  has  to 
be  redone.  The  principle  of  contemporary  English  has  not  been  consistently 
applied  everywhere. — J.  J.  C. 

967r.  - ,  Idem. 

(F.  W.  Danker,  “The  Jerusalem  Bible:  A  Critical  Examination,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  38  [3,  ’67]  168-180) : — Descriptive  summary  and  a  very  detailed  critique. 
“With  some  discount  for  special  pleading  and  inequalities  due  to  multiple  edi¬ 
torial  activity,  this  version  of  the  Scriptures  merits  careful  attention  also  from 
Bible  students  outside  the  Roman  community.” 

968r.  - ,  Idem. 

(F.  C.  Grant,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  91-93)  : — Descriptive  summary.  Highly 
praised.  Reservations.  The  translation  of  the  NT  lacks  some  of  the  verve  and 
vitality  of  the  OT.  Unfortunately  the  introductions  to  the  Gospels  are  still 
tethered  to  traditional  views.  However,  the  “amazing  thing  about  the  JB  is  its 
achievement  of  great  freedom  and  profound  scholarship  in  rendering  the  Bible 
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in  modern  English,  and  its  independence  of  antiquated  exegesis  and  theological 
presuppositions,  at  least  in  the  OT.” — J.  J.  C. 

969.  L.  Kaufmann,  “Eine  okumenische  Bibel,”  Orientierung  31  (Jan.  15,  ’67) 
3-5. 

Much  progress  toward  an  ecumenical  Bible  has  been  made  particularly  in  the 
Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible  being  produced  in  France  by  a  group  of 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Orthodox  scholars.  All  three  Churches  have  approved 
the  project.  Rome  has  appointed  W.  M.  Abbott,  S.J.  as  its  representative  to 
encourage  all  such  work. — J.  J.  C. 

970.  L.  Legrand,  “Vatican  II  on  Bible  Translation,”  IndEcclStud  5  (4,  ’66) 
237-247. 

The  Vatican  Council  teaches  that  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  people  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Church’s  ministry;  it  encourages 
ecumenical  cooperation  in  such  projects  and  proposes  that  special  editions  be 
prepared  for  the  use  of  non-Christians  and  adapted  to  their  situation. 

971.  W.  E.  Nix,  “Theological  Presuppositions  and  Sixteenth  Century  English 
Bible  Translation  (Part  One),”  BibSac  124  (493,  ’67)  42-50. 

The  study  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  and  Cathol¬ 
icism  were  not  so  important  to  the  actual  work  of  translation  as  they  were  to 
the  choice  of  the  text  upon  which  the  translation  was  based. 

972r.  La  Sainte  Bible .  Premiere  Edition  Oecumenique,  Le  Tresor  Spirituel  de 
VHumanite,  3  vols.  (Paris:  Editions  Planete,  1965). 

(L.  Dequeker,  “Bible  et  Oecumenisme.  A  propos  de  la  ‘Premiere  Edition 
Oecumenique  de  la  Bible,’”  CollMech  51  [6,  ’66]  641-645): — A  descriptive 
critique.  (1)  The  enterprise  itself  is  praised  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II.  (2)  The 
ecumenical  aspect  consists  in  the  introductions  to  each  book  written  by  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Jewish  authors.  The  text  itself  is  that  of  the  Bible  de 
Jerusalem.  (3)  The  edition  is  wrongly  called  the  first  ecumenical  Bible.  Since 
1962  a  Dutch  Bible  (Phoenix  Bijbelpockets)  is  being  published  which  is  ecu¬ 
menical  not  only  in  its  introductions  but  also  in  its  commentary.  (4)  The  intro¬ 
ductions  are  put  in  parallel  columns  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of  the  differing 
viewpoints.  Unfortunately,  the  various  authors  often  are  not  discussing  the  same 
questions  so  that  a  real  comparison  is  not  always  possible.  (5)  It  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  to  have  introductions  to  the  NT  books  written  by  Jewish  scholars  who 
by  their  very  faith  consider  the  NT  a  corruption  of  the  OT. — W.  B. 

973.  N.  Tromp,  “Gemeinsame  Bibeliibersetzung  in  den  Niederlanden,”  Stimm 
Zeit  179  (2,  ’67)  150-152. 

In  1965,  at  Zeist  in  the  Netherlands,  Protestant  and  Catholic  representatives 
met  and  planned  a  common  version  of  the  Bible,  the  work  on  the  NT  to  begin 
with  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter. 
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974.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  “Who  Says  the  New  Testament  Is  Anti-Semitic?” 
ChristToday  11  (Mar.  3,  ’67)  548-549. 

The  NT,  “far  from  providing  a  basis  for  anti-Semitism,  offers  an  illustration 
of  it  and  bears  testimony  against  it.” 

975.  V.  Loi,  “  ‘Scripturae  Sacramentum,’  ”  RivistBib  14  (3,  ’66)  261-278. 

The  term  sacramentum  in  early  Patristic  literature  when  referring  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  stands  either  for  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings  (the  whole  Bible  and 
every  part  of  it  being  a  sacramentum  or  mysterion) ,  or  for  the  books  themselves. 
The  former  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
term  mysterion  in  the  Vetus  Latina;  the  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  books 
of  Scripture  containing  divine  mysteries  were  used  as  the  means  whereby  the 
neophytes  were  initiated  into  Christian  mysteries  and  hence  these  books  were 
considered  as  the  sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth. — C.  S. 

976.  D.  G.  Voigt,  “Worin  besteht  das  Continuum  der  beiden  Testamente?” 
PastBldt  107  (2,  ’67)  68-79. 

The  continuity  of  the  two  Testaments  consists  in  salvation-history  which  is 
understood  according  to  the  definition  of  G.  von  Rad. 

977.  M.  D.  Zeik,  “Anti-Semitism  and  the  Gospel,”  Commonweal  86  (Mar.  24, 
’67)  16-18. 

Z  suggests  that  scholars  explore  means  of  translating  the  Gospels  in  such  a 
way  that  ordinary  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  literary  genres,  “collective 
editorial”  nouns,  symbolic  representation  (the  Jews,  for  all  nations),  etc.,  will 
clearly  understand  that  the  Evangelists  offer  no  basis  for  anti-Semitism. 


978.  J.  Gnilka,  “21.  Jahrestreffen  der  Studiorum  N.  T.  Societas  in  Cambridge 
29.  8.  —1.  9.  1966,”  BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  155-156. 

A  brief  account  of  the  congress  and  of  the  principal  papers  read. 

979.  A.  A.  Esteban  y  Romero,  “Cronica  de  la  XXVI  Semana  Biblica  Espanola. 
Coloquio  Biblico  Internacional  (Madrid,  6-11  de  septiembre  1965),”  Est 
Bib  24  (4,  ’65)  361-396. 

The  report  contains  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Madrid  congress  of 
Roman  Catholic  exegetes. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

980.  Anon.,  “Literary  Memoranda,”  J  ournBibLit  86  (1,  ’67)  126-128. 

The  titles  of  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  at  the  several  sectional  meetings  during  1966  are  listed  “for  the 
information  of  other  scholars  of  biblical  studies  attempted  or  underway.” 
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981.  Anon.,  “Ungedruckte  Dissertationen  und  Habilitationsschriften,”  Bib 
Zeit  11  (1,  *67)  157-158. 

I  The  unpublished  writings  are  those  of  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau,  Graz,  Munich,  Munster,  Trier  and  Wurzburg. 

982.  J.  Aquilanti,  “Indices  decenii  1957-1966,”  Divinitas  10  (3,  ’67)  603-735. 

There  are  four  indexes:  a  chronological  list  of  the  articles,  a  list  of  the  authors 
of  the  articles,  a  subject  index  and  an  index  of  names.  The  scriptural  articles  are 
listed  under  biblical  theology  (pp.  639-640)  and  under  specific  topics,  e.g., 
parousia,  primacy  of  Peter,  etc. — J.  J.  C. 

983.  S.  MacL.  G[ilmour],  “January,  1967  Survey  of  Recent  .Theological 
Literature,”  AndNewtQuart  7  (3,  ’67)  146-149. 

The  section  on  “The  Bible,”  p.  146,  contains  descriptive  evaluations  of  several 
NT  books. 

984.  I.  Hunt,  “Recent  Biblical  Study,”  AmBenRev  17  (4,  ’66)  533-580. 

The  survey  evaluates  some  200  books  and  articles  which  with  a  few  exceptions 
were  published  in  1965-66. 

985.  M.-£.  Lauziere,  “ficriture  sainte,”  RevThom  66  (4,  ’66)  660-670. 

The  NT  survey  deals  with  introductions,  the  history  of  Jesus  and  with  doc¬ 
trinal  themes. 

986.  M.  McNamara,  “Book  Survey.  Sacred  Scripture,”  DocLife  17  (3,  ’67) 
166-173. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  books  (mostly  English  titles)  published  this 
year,  followed  by  a  listing  of  important  works  from  previous  years. 

987.  J.  W illemse,  “Bultmann  en  verder”  [Bultmann  and  Others],  TijdTheol 
7  (1,  ’67)  63-68. 

A  survey  of  8  books  concerned  with  the  understanding  of  God. 

FESTSCHRIFTEN  AND  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Readers  have  often  asked  that  NT  A  abstract  articles  in  Festschriften  and 
collected  works.  While  these  articles  are  very  important,  the  staff  of  NT  A 
cannot  at  present  take  on  this  additional  labor.  However,  as  a  service,  these 
books  are  described  in  our  Book  Notices — in  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise 
noted — and  henceforth  the  individual  articles  will  be  listed  in  the  appropriate 
places  together  with  periodical  abstracts  and  will  be  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

The  present  issue  lists  the  titles  of  NT  articles  from  the  following  book  of 
this  class. 

988.  [O.  Cullmann  Festschrift']  Oikonomia.  Heilsgesckichte  als  Thema  der 
Theologie  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  369]. 
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989.  J.  Delorme,  “Bulletin  d’ficriture  Sainte,”  AmiCler  77  (Jan.  12,  ’67)  17-21. 

Several  scholarly  popularizations  devoted  to  studies  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels 
are  reviewed  and  compared  with  previously  published  books  on  these  subjects. 

990.  W.  Harrington,  “The  Gospels  in  Recent  Study,”  IrTheolQuart  34  (1, 
’67)  61-69. 

In  accord  with  the  Biblical  Commission’s  1964  statement  that  the  interpreter 
must  take  careful  note  of  the  three  stages  of  tradition  by  which  the  teaching  and 
life  of  Jesus  have  come  down  to  us,  the  survey  summarizes  recent  research  on 
three  topics:  form-criticism,  redaction-criticism  and  the  Johannine  tradition. 

991.  *E.  Hilgert,  “Symbolismus  und  Heilsgeschichte  in  den  Evangelien,” 
Oikonomia,  51-56. 

992.  A.  Quacquarelli,  “I  riflessi  storici  negli  schemi  letterari  dei  Vangeli,” 
RivistBib  14  (3,  ’66)  279-293. 

Each  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  its  own  compositio  verborum,  that  is,  a 
literary  structure  based  on  the  universal  rules  of  rhythmic,  colometry,  memory 
and  recitation  in  a  loud  voice.  Gospel  interpretation  cannot  prescind  from  the 
Fathers  who  approached  these  ancient  documents  with  the  same  mentality  as 
their  original  writers,  who  had  a  vivid  sense  of  history,  of  which  their  readers 
were  no  less  conscious.  For  the  ancients  there  were  three  kinds  of  diction: 
genus  simplex,  based  on  naturalness  and  spontaneity;  temperatum,  meditative; 
and  sublimis,  emotional.  The  simplex  is  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts;  it  is  a 
style  based  on  everyday  language  and  experience.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is 
inelegant  or  unliterary;  in  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  a  compositio  verborum  no  less 
conscious,  containing  such  figures  of  speech  as  oxymoron,  parable,  paradox, 
proverbs,  hyperbole,  anaphora  and  others.  With  inventio,  dispositio,  elocutio  and 
actio  there  goes  the  memoria;  memory  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  part 
and  parcel  of  one’s  personality.  The  compositio  verborum  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  is  directed  toward  fostering  memory  in  the  reader;  for  which  purpose 
brevity  is  essential. — C.  S. 


Jesus 

993.  R.  F.  Aldwinckle,  “Did  Jesus  Believe  in  God?  Some  Reflections  on 
Christian  Atheism,”  CanJ ournTheol  13  (1,  ’67)  19-30. 

Recently  radical  theologians  reject  the  concept  of  God  not  merely  as  the 
product  of  a  hybrid  theology  composed  of  biblical  and  philosophical  elements; 
they  reject  the  OT  concept  of  a  transcendent  God  as  irrelevant  for  modern  man. 
Clearly  the  OT  presents  God  as  transcendent  but  also  as  the  creator  and  the 
ruler  who  actively  controls  and  directs  all  the  happenings  in  the  world.  Further, 
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the  Jewish  believer  did  not  consider,  as  some  claim,  all  human  actions  as  of  no 
value.  It  would  seem  that  the  OT  view  of  God,  if  properly  understood,  can  be 
acceptable  to  modern  man.  Jesus  accepted  the  basic  Jewish  conceptions  about 
God,  and  it  was  this  belief  that  governed  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Jesus  was 
not  an  atheist  in  the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  sense. — J.  J.  C. 

994.  J.  Alfaro,  “Cristo,  Sacramento  de  Dios  Padre:  La  Iglesia,  Sacramento 
de  Cristo  Glorificado,”  Gregorianum  48  (1,  ’67)  5-27. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  is  manifest  in  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  of 
Christ  is  reflected  in  the  glory  of  the  Church  which  is  vivified  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  The  incarnational  (and  consequently  Trinitarian  and  ecclesial)  dimen¬ 
sion  of  this  grace  will  remain  always.  The  complete  unity  of  humanity  effected 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  be  forever  the  efficacious  sign  of  the  perfect  union 
of  men  with  Christ  and  of  their  participation  in  the  divine  life;  through  Christ 
glorified  and  in  his  Spirit  humanity  is  joined  to  the  Father,  the  principle  of 
divine  life  and  unity. — J.  J.  C. 

995.  Anon.,  “Kardinal  Dr.  Franz  Konig  zur  Fernsehdiskussion  am  30.  Novem¬ 
ber  1966; ”  BibLiturg  40  (1,  ’67)  45-47. 

In  an  interview  granted  to  a  representative  of  the  Catholic  press,  the  Cardinal 
of  Austria  commented  on  the  TV  program  which  discussed  Jesus  as  a  historical 
and  religious  personality.  He  found  the  presentation  good  in  many  respects  but 
liable  to  cause  confusion  and  doubts  among  some  of  the  hearers. — J.  J.  C. 

996.  F.  H.  Drinkwater,  “The  Resurrection  Appearances:  Subjective  or  Ob¬ 
jective?”  Continuum  5  (1,  ’67)  179-182. 

An  examination  of  eight  proposed  explanations  of  the  facts  concludes  that 
the  traditional  one  is  the  most  probable. 

997.  J.  W.  Fraser,  “The  Finality  of  Christ  and  Humanity,”  ScotJ ournTheol 
19  (4,  ’66)  399-408. 

The  Church’s  task  is  to  show  forth  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  comes,  to  make 
known  the  mystery  of  God’s  plan  for  uniting  all  things  in  Christ  and  to  proclaim 
among  the  Gentiles  the  riches  of  the  mystery  which  is  Christ  in  his  members. 
Likewise,  Christians  are  witnesses  to  the  gospel,  to  Christ  and  to  what  he  has 
done  for  all  things  and  for  all  men. — J.  J.  C. 

998.  W.  J.  Hassold,  “Rectilinear  or  Typological  Interpretation  of  Messianic 
Prophecy?”  ConcTheolMon  38  (3,  ’67)  155-167. 

A  study  of  the  exegetical  traditions  of  the  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  Synods  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecy  leads 
to  these  conclusions.  “1.  The  possibility  of  predictive  prophecy  has  never  been 
drawn  into  question  by  the  advocates  of  either  position.  2.  The  concern  of  both 
the  advocates  of  rectilinear  prophecy  [Missouri  Synod]  and  the  advocates  of 
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typical  prophecy  [Wisconsin  Synod]  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  clear  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  3.  While  disagreeing  on  the  proper  hermeneutical  principles  for  the 
interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecy,  the  advocates  of  both  positions  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  orthodox  theological  position  of  the  other.  4.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  argumentation  for  the  typological  approach  to  Messianic  prophecy 
carries  greater  conviction  than  does  the  opposite  position.” 

999.  J.  Jeremias,  “Das  Lamm,  das  aus  der  Jungfrau  hervorging  (Test.  Jos. 
19,8),”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (3-4,  ’66)  216-219. 

The  passage  is  Christian.  Consequently,  contra  K.  Koch  [cf.  §  11-386]  it  is 
not  evidence  of  an  early  Jewish  designation  of  the  redeemer  as  “lamb.” — R.  E.  T. 

1000.  L.  Johnston,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Resurrection,”  Tablet  221  (Mar.  25, 
’67)  320. 

A  review  of  three  books:  S.  H.  Hooke,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  (1967), 
R.  E.  Brown,  New  Testament  Essays  (1965),  F.  Mussner,  The  Historical  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (1967). 

1001.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Jesusforschung  seit  1950.  II.  Gesamtdarstellung  Jesu,” 
TheolRund  31  (4,  ’66)  289-315.  [Cf.  §  11-146.] 

This  part  of  the  survey  examines  studies  on  Jesus  in  general  and  includes 
some  publications  which  are  more  or  less  biographical  in  approach. 

1002.  R.  Latourelle,  “Le  Christ  Signe  de  la  revelation  selon  la  constitution 
‘Dei  verbum,’  ”  Gregorianum  47  (4,  ’66)  685-709. 

The  article  examines  the  literary  and  doctrinal  antecedents  of  the  document, 
the  signs  and  the  witness  of  Christ,  the  signs  and  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  witness  of  the  Father,  the  dialectic  of  the  sign,  and  men 
confronted  with  the  sign.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  signs  presented 
by  Christ,  though  brilliant,  leave  room  for  liberty  and  for  the  merit  of  faith. — 

J-  j.  C. 

1003.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “The  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,”  Interpretation  21  (1, 
’67)  87-103. 

This  article  is  a  re-examination  of  the  evidence  for  the  view  that  Jesus  con¬ 
ceived  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Examination  of  Jesus’  address  to  God  as 
Father  suggests  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  unique  relationship  with  God  and 
that  he  was  the  mediator  of  a  new  relationship  between  men  and  God.  The 
saying  of  Jesus  in  Mt  11:27  (par.  Lk  10:22)  is  regarded  as  authentic  and  as 
witnessing  to  Jesus’  consciousness  of  a  unique  filial  relationship  to  God  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  undertook  the  tasks  variously  assigned  to  the  Messiah,  Son 
of  Man  and  Servant  of  Yahweh.  Examination  of  related  passages,  e.g.,  Mk  12:6; 
13:32;  Mt  16:17;  Lk  22:29,  tends  to  support  this  conclusion.  Similarly  the 
voice  which  addresses  Jesus  as  “my  Son”  at  his  baptism  (Mk  1:11)  and  related 
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passages  show  that  the  use  of  Ps  2  forms  part  of  that  revelation  from  the  Father 
which  took  place  in  Jesus’  secret  communion  with  him  and  which  confirmed  the 
existence  of  the  relationship.  Passages  which  appear  to  reflect  the  theology  of 
the  early  Church  that  Jesus’  sonship  is  linked  with  the  resurrection  (e.g.,  Rom 
1:3  f.  and  Acts  2:36)  are  understood  to  mean  that  the  resurrection  confirms  and 
manifests  the  already  existing  position  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God. — R.  L.  S. 

1004r.  J.  McIntyre,  The  Shape  of  Christology  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  276]. 

(D.  T.  Rowlingson,  “The  Psychological  Model  in  Christology,”  Theology 
70  [559,  ’67]  8-17) : — M  proposes  consideration  of  “the  psychological  model” 
as  a  means  of  reassessing  the  shape  of  Christology  in  the  face  of  the  crisis 
created  by  the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  two-nature  and  the  revelation  models. 
By  this  term  he  means  what  in  other  language  is  called  “the  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus.”  The  case  is  made  on  the  grounds  that,  as  judged  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  quest,  this  is  inevitable,  that  it  is  logical 
for  a  historical  religion  to  take  historical  records  seriously,  and  that,  without 
this  kind  of  concrete  historical  anchor,  it  is  meaningless  to  talk  about  Jesus 
Christ.  If  the  limitations  of  the  quest  are  taken  realistically  into  account,  the 
argument  appears  to  be  sound.  The  emphasis  then  falls  upon  the  religious  and 
ethical  quality  and  ideas  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  what  we  really  need 
to  know  to  fulfill  the  requirements  that  as  Savior  he  offers  both  guidance  and 
inspiration.  This  provides  the  fill-in  for  such  a  view  as  that  of  Paul  in  Phil  2, 
especially  its  emphasis  upon  Jesus’  obedience,  and  offers  content  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  model.  In  sum,  if  Jesus  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith  is  to  be  something 
more  than  an  X  or  an  abstraction  in  the  present,  the  psychological  model  has  an 
indispensable  role  to  play  in  Christological  thought.— -D.  T.  R.  (Author). 

1005r.  N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  376]. 

(Anon.,  “Bultmann’s  Teaching,”  TimesLitSupp  66  [Mar.  16,  ’67]  224): — 
Descriptive  summary.  The  work  “provides  the  fullest  account  of  the  nature 
and  results  of  form-criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.”  The  impression 
left  after  reading  the  book  is  that  “its  title  might  more  accurately  have  been 
Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Bultmann.” 

1006.  N.  Perrin,  “The  Son  of  Man  in  Ancient  Judaism  and  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity:  A  Suggestion,”  BihRes  11  (’66)  17-28. 

Recent  discussion  about  the  Son  of  Man  agrees  that  there  existed  in  ancient 
Judaism  a  defined  concept  of  the  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man,  a  heavenly  redeemer 
figure  whose  coming  to  earth  as  judge  would  be  a  feature  of  the  drama  of  the 
end  time.  This  assumption  has  serious  difficulties  and  the  alternative  hypothesis 
is  proposed  that  there  is  no  “Son-of-Man  concept”  but  rather  a  variety  of  uses 
of  Son-of-Man  imagery.  Dan  7  takes  up  an  existing  image  from  ancient  Ca- 
naanite  mythology  and  becomes  the  fountainhead  of  a  stream  of  apocalyptic  from 
which  the  Son-of-Man  scene  is  taken  up  and  used  by  subsequent  seers. 

There  is  no  sufficient  relationship  between  the  use  of  Son  of  Man  in  1  Enoch, 
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4  Ezra  and  Talmudic  and  midrashic  traditions  for  us  to  suppose  that  they  are 
reflections  of  a  common  conception.  Instead,  the  imagery  of  Dan  7:3  is  used 
freely  and  creatively  by  subsequent  seers  and  scribes. 

In  Christian  tradition  Dan  7:13  is  used  (1)  in  an  exaltation  tradition  in 
which  Jesus’  resurrection  is  seen  as  his  exaltation  to  God’s  right  hand  as  Son  of 
Man;  (2)  in  connection  with  early  Christian  Passion  apologetic  in  which  those 
who  crucified  Jesus  will  mourn  at  his  coming  as  Son  of  Man  (cf.  Apoc  1:7)  ; 
and  (3)  in  full-blooded  apocalyptic  sense  in  Mk  13:26  parr,  and  14:62  parr., 
which  are  related  to  the  second  exegetical  tradition. 

If  the  hypothesis  here  proposed  is  correct,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  apocalyptic  Son-of-Man  saying  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Further, 
Christology  begins  with  the  interpretation  of  the  resurrection  as  Jesus’  exalta¬ 
tion  to  the  right  hand  of  God  as  Son  of  Man,  i.e.,  with  an  interpretation  of 
Christian  experience  in  the  light  of  OT  texts,  rather  than  the  identification  of 
Jesus  as  Son  of  Man  in  dominical  sayings  preserved  in  the  tradition. — R.  L.  S. 

1007.  P.  Rouillard,  “Les  Miracles  du  Christ.  Textes  de  S.  Augustin  et  S.  Jean 
Chrysostome,”  AmiCler  77  (Feb.  16,  ’67)  104-108. 

The  introduction  which  precedes  the  patristic  quotations  observes  that  the 
Fathers  were  more  interested  in  the  significance  rather  than  in  the  marvelous 
element  of  miracles  and  that  they  also  appreciated  the  human  and  psychological 
factors  in  the  miracle  narratives. 

1008.  K.  Runia,  “The  Third  Day  He  Rose  Again  .  .  .  ,”  ChristT  oday  11  (Mar. 
17,  ’67)  587-590. 

The  article  examines  the  mode  of  the  resurrection,  its  denial  by  liberal 
theology,  a  critique  of  this  denial,  and  the  theological  implications  of  one’s 
attitude  toward  the  resurrection. 

1009.  K.  Schubert,  “Jesus  als  historische  und  religiose  Gestalt,”  BibLiturg 
40  (1,  ’67  )  42-44. 

Representatives  of  different  confessions  discussed  Jesus  as  a  historical  and 
religious  figure  on  an  Austrian  TV  program,  Nov.  30,  1966.  From  the  resulting 
criticism  it  appears  that  such  a  topic  was  not  suited  to  this  type  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  some  points,  e.g.,  miracles,  needed  further  clarification,  and  that 
the  Catholic  presentation  of  the  resurrection  was  widely  misunderstood. — J.  J.  C. 

1010.  D.  W.  Shaner,  “Symbolic  Means  for  Christological  Meaning,”  Encoun¬ 
ter  28  (1,  ’67)  63-79. 

Symbols  are  studied  as  a  means  of  attaining  theological  truth,  especially  in 
the  area  of  Christology. 

1011.  F.-J.  Schierse,  “Um  die  Wirklichkeit  der  Auferstehung  Jesu,”  Stimm 
Zeit  179  (3,  ’67)  221-223. 

A  survey  of  seven  books  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
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1012.  W.  Thusing,  “Erhohungsvorstellung  und  Parusieerwartung  in  der  al- 
testen  nachosterlichen  Christologie,”  BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  95-108. 

Previously  it  was  generally  accepted  that  Peter’s  sermons  in  Acts  give  us 
the  earliest  Christology,  but  this  position  has  now  been  challenged.  (1)  The 
question  of  the  sources  for  these  sermons  has  been  examined,  and  it  appears  that 
Luke,  while  he  uses  traditional  material,  puts  upon  it  the  imprint  of  his  own 
theology.  Hence  it  is  better  not  to  consider  Peter’s  sermons  as  independent 
witnesses;  they  should  first  be  confirmed  by  other  evidence  of  early  Christology. 
(2)  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  earliest  tradition  would  be  found  in  the 
period  of  A.D.  30-50.  Now  there  is  recognition  that  there  was  evolution  even 
during  these  years.  For  that  reason  one  should  be  cautious  about  ascribing  a 
particular  belief  to  the  primitive  community. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  continuity  between  Jesus  and  the  post-Easter  Chris¬ 
tology  often  depends  upon  the  scholar’s  view  of  Jesus’  self-consciousness.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  important  to  determine  what  elements  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  are 
part  of  the  oldest  tradition.  (4)  Authorities  differ  on  what  aspects  were  more 
important  in  the  earliest  Christology,  and  they  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes. 
Some  think  the  emphasis  was  on  statements  concerning  the  present;  others  on 
statements  concerning  the  future;  still  others  think  present  and  future  state¬ 
ments  were  combined  without  noticeable  difference  of  emphasis. — J.  J.  C. 

1013.  *E.  Trocme,  “Pour  un  Jesus  public:  les  evangelistes  Marc  et  Jean  aux 
prises  avec  l’intimisme  de  la  tradition,”  Oikonomia ,  42-50. 

1014r.  H.  van  der  Loos,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  IX  (Leiden:  Brill,  1965),  xv  and  748  pp. 

(F.  Mussner,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  139-141): — Summary.  Highly  praised.  The 
bibliography  is  enormous,  the  survey  of  literature  extensive,  and  the  theme  is 
examined  from  various  aspects  including  a  lengthy  study  of  every  miracle  of 
Jesus.  V  believes  that  only  faith  can  understand  a  miracle.  But  what  of  the 
miracles  Jesus  performed  to  confute  his  adversaries?  V  rightly  stresses  the 
theological  function  of  miracles.  But  he  does  not  adequately  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  (“sign”)  concept  of  miracles. — J.  J.  C. 

1015.  A.  van  de  Walle,  “Die  Person  Christi  in  der  heutigen  Theologie,”  Wiss 
Weis  30  (1,  ’67)  44-61. 

The  principal  contributions  of  the  last  15  years  to  the  problem  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Christ  are  evaluated  under  these  headings:  Is  there  a  functional  Chris¬ 
tology?  How  is  Christ  metaphysically  one  Person?  Is  Christ  a  human  psycho¬ 
logical  personality  ?  Dialogischer  Personalismus. 


1016.  “Belief  in  the  Resurrection”  was  the  subject  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  Mar.  ’67  issue  of  Theology: 

W.  D.  Hudson,  “Foreword,”  Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  97-98. 
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In  Sept.  ’66  a  group  of  philosophers,  theologicans  and  scientists  held  a  three- 
day  conference  at  The  Manor  House,  University  of  Birmingham,  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  In  the  following  numbers  extracts  from  four  of  the  papers 
are  given  and  some  afterthoughts  from  one  who  attended. 

1017.  A.  Loades  and  J.  Cumpsty,  “What  is  Belief  in  the  Resurrection?” 
Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  99-104. 

Three  interpretations  of  the  resurrection  are  proposed  and  discussed.  (1)  A 
minimal  interpretation.  The  resurrection  is  an  adequation  “between  the  earthly 
life,  teaching  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  that  at-least-personal  factor 
which  meets  the  theist  behind  and  through  the  created  order  both  in  his  con¬ 
temporary  situation  and  in  his  understanding  of  the  past.”  The  appearance 
stories  are  then  a  mythological  way  of  expressing  a  truth.  The  advantages  of 
this  view  are  stated  and  the  objections  to  it.  (2)  A  fuller  interpretation.  The 
resurrection  is  God’s  approval  of  the  life,  teaching  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  NT, 
however,  indicates  that  the  resurrection  had  not  only  ethical  but  also  ontological 
significance.  (3)  “A  full-blooded  interpretation.”  This  holds  that  there  is  a 
totality  concept  in  Hebrew  thought  so  that  death  means  destruction  of  the  whole 
person  and  any  future  life  means  resurrection  of  the  whole  person.  Modern  sci¬ 
ence  points  to  the  physico-chemical  basis  of  personality  and  thus  lends  support 
to  this  view. — J.  J.  C. 

1018.  H.  Price,  “Is  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  explained  by  theologians?” 
Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  105-110. 

The  theological  exposition  of  the  preceding  paper  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  is 
unclear  in  many  points  and  attempts  the  impossible.  “If  theology  strives  after 
what  may  be  called  a  perfectly  correct  account  of  what  some  doctrine  is  or 
means,  ...  it  is  an  impossible  pursuit.”  Apologetics  is  bothered  by  the  question: 
“Did  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead?”  But  the  important  question,  the  one  which  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  resurrection,  is:  “Does  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up 
Jesus  dwell  in  me?” — J.  J.  C. 

1019.  B.  Mitchell,  “What  Philosophical  Problems  Arise  from  Belief  in  the 
Resurrection?”  Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  110-114. 

H.  Price  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  seems  to  adopt  a  philosophical  position 
which  would  make  impossible  theology  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  Several 
philosophical  difficulties  against  the  resurrection  are  then  examined,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  miraculous  and  the  problem  of  bodily  continuity.  Some 
philosophers  claim  bodily  continuity  is  a  necessary  criterion  for  personal  identity 
and  find  special  problems  in  Jesus’  resurrection.  When  philosophical  difficulties 
are  raised,  some  persons  rule  out  any  confrontation  of  philosophy  and  Christian 
doctrine.  Others  hold  we  should  deal  with  the  difficulties  as  best  we  can. — J.  J.  C. 

1020.  N.  Smart,  “What  are  the  Dimensions  of  Belief  in  the  Resurrection?” 
Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  114-118. 
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A  religion  is  a  complex  organism  and  typically  involves  doctrines,  myths, 
ethical  injunctions,  ritual  experiences,  an  institutional  form.  This  multidimen¬ 
sional  view  of  religion  is  applied  to  the  Christian  faith  and  then  used  to  set  up 
the  discussion  of  the  resurrection  and  its  relation  to  other  elements  in  Christian 
belief.— J.  J.  C. 

1021.  H.  Oppenheimer,  “Afterthought,”  Theology  70  (561,  ’67)  118-123. 

What  is  desired  is  to  make  sense  of  the  theology  of  the  resurrection  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  evidence.  There  are  special  difficulties  to  be  overcome:  the  odd 
and  equivocal  character  of  our  evidence;  the  awkwardness  of  the  ascension 
(What  became  of  the  risen  body?)  ;  the  parallelism  and  lack  of  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  Jesus’  death  and  ours  (Did  he  fully  taste  death  if  he  did  not  see  corrup¬ 
tion?). — J.  J.  C. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  ll-1102r;  11-1129;  11-1171;  Jesus  of  History,  cf.  §  11-1072. 

Synoptics 

1022.  T.  Aerts,  “Suivre  Jesus.  Evolution  d’un  theme  biblique  dans  les  Evangiles 
synoptiques,”  EphTheolLov  42  (3,  ’66)  476-512. 

Abstracting  from  the  nuances  proper  to  each  of  the  Synoptics,  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  them  three  different  meanings  for  “following  Jesus.”  (1)  One  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  vocation  of  the  first  disciples,  in  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man,  etc. 
Here  “following”  means  the  act  of  becoming  Jesus’  ally,  of  accompanying  him 
regularly.  The  Sitz  im  Leben  for  this  usage  must  be  found  primarily  in  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Savior.  (2)  Another  usage  appears  in  texts  which  describe 
the  conditions  required  for  following  Jesus  (Mk  8:34  par.).  Its  Sitz  im  Leben 
goes  back  to  the  milieu  of  the  primitive  Church.  (3)  The  third  usage — which 
includes  most  of  the  texts — signifies  a  following  not  always  easy  to  define;  it 
may  be  literal  or  figurative;  often  both  meanings  seeming  to  be  present.  This 
does  not  imply  a  twofold  literal  sense,  because  the  Evangelists  identified  the 
living  Christ  of  their  faith  with  the  historical  Jesus,  and  they  were  convinced 
that  the  Master’s  invitation  to  his  disciples  continued  even  for  the  Evangelists 
and  evoked  in  them  a  generous  response  not  verified  in  the  first  disciples. — 

J.  J.  c. 

1023.  P.  Barbagli,  “II  regno  di  Dio  come  preparazione  della  Chiesa  nei  Sinot- 
tici,”  EphCarm  17  (1-2,  ’66)  31-87. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  considered  as  present  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus.  Three  stages  can  be  distinguished  in  the  Savior’s  founding  of  the  Church: 
(1)  the  choice  of  the  Twelve;  (2)  the  promise  of  the  primacy  to  Peter;  (3)  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Twelve  and  the  faithful  attached  to  Christ 
before  Easter  verify  the  notion  of  the  holy,  faithful  remnant — not  that  salvation 
was  not  offered  to  all  Israel,  but  that  only  a  few  accepted  it.  But  this  holy 
remnant  cannot  yet  be  called  the  nucleus,  foundation  and  the  first  members  of 
the  new  people  of  God,  the  Church.  The  first  partial  establishment  of  the  people 
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of  God  is  effected  by  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  which  is  the  fulfillment 
of  several  OT  sacrifices  (of  expiation,  of  covenant,  of  the  Passover)  and  is  at 
the  same  time  the  memorial  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
eternal  banquet  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  ( Translation  of  the  summary  in 
EphCarm.) 

1024.  C.  H.  Cave,  “Les  paraboles  et  l’ficriture,”  BibVieChret  58  (72,  ’66)  35-49. 

The  article  demonstrates  that  the  original  context  of  the  parables  was  always 
a  homily.  Without  this  knowledge  one  misses  the  point  the  parable  wished  to 
make.  Jewish  preaching  was  based  upon  Scripture  as  is  clear  from  a  study  of 
some  30  Jewish  parables,  two  of  them  here  treated  at  length.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  rabbinic  examples  are  then  applied  to  three  parables  in  Mk  4, 
the  sower,  the  seed  growing  of  itself  and  the  mustard  seed,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reconstruct  the  original  homilies  and  to  recover  the  teaching  they 
were  intended  to  illustrate. — J.  J.  C. 

1025.  W.  R.  Farmer,  “The  Two-Document  Hypothesis  as  a  Methodological 
Criterion  in  Synoptic  Research,”  AnglTheolRev  48  (4,  ’66)  380-396. 

When  discussing  the  authenticity  of  Mt  16:17-19,  Bultmann  appealed  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  two-document  theory,  and  redaction-criticism  similarly  seems  to 
use  the  same  assumption.  Yet  if  one  seeks  the  sayings  of  Jesus  about  whose 
historicity  there  is  least  doubt,  the  greater  number  are  found,  not  in  Mk  and  Q, 
but  in  the  special  material  of  Mt  and  Lk.  Therefore,  to  measure  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  saying  by  how  it  agrees  with  the  sayings  preserved  in  Mk  and  Q  is 
to  measure  the  more  certain  by  the  less  certain,  a  methodological  error. 

The  fact  that  form-criticism  itself  challenged  the  priority  of  Mk  has  not  been 
given  sufficient  attention.  Further,  recent  studies,  especially  B.  C.  Butler’s  The 
Originality  of  Matthew  (1951),  have  shown  that  Mk  was  not  the  earliest  Gospel. 
The  theological  outlook  of  the  19th  century  found  the  two-document  hypothesis 
congenial.  But  this  is  not  true  today. 

These  considerations  demonstrate  that  the  two-source  hypothesis  ought  not 
to  be  a  methodological  presupposition  from  which  to  derive  criteria  for  rightly 
understanding  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are  being  restudied, 
and  meanwhile  it  will  be  form-criticism,  aided  by  historical,  literary  and  redac- 
tional  criticism,  freed  from  dependence  on  any  particular  solution  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  problem,  that  will  provide  the  least  inadequate  method  for  working  with  the 
Synoptic  tradition  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

1026.  S.  Pedersen,  “Den  nytestamentlige  lignelsesforsknings  metodeproblemer” 
[Problems  of  Method  in  NT  Parable  Research],  DanskTeolTid  28  (3, 
’65)  146-184. 

NT  scholars  are  virtually  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  the  parables  have 
by  and  large  an  authentic  character.  Yet  there  are  many  unsolved  problems  in 
this  material,  some  of  which  have  been  augmented  by  the  development  of 
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critical  study  of  the  gospel  traditions.  A  survey  of  modern  research  on  the 
parables  since  A.  Jiilicher  is  then  presented  which  is  intended  to  disclose  the 
possibilities  of  further  research.  It  is  concluded  that  an  interpretation  of  the 
parable  tradition  must  build  on  an  investigation  which  takes  its  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  best  source  material  we  have,  i.e.,  the  metaphor  (billeddelen) . 
Results  of  such  an  investigation  are  promised  by  the  author  for  a  later  article. — 
B.  A.  P. 

Synoptics,  cf.  §§  11-1046;  11-1052. 

Matthew 

1027.  R.  Pesch,  “Eine  alttestamentliche  Ausfiihrungsformel  im  Matthaus- 
Evangelium  (Schluss),”  BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  79-95.  [Cf.  §  11-690.] 

The  article  discusses  the  formulaic  aspects  of  Mt  1:18-25  and  Mt  28:11-15. 
In  Mt  1:18-25,  the  OT  citation  and  the  execution  formula  are  editorial,  and 
v.  18a  is  shaped  on  the  basis  of  the  citation  in  v.  23.  It  is  possible  that  the  thought 
in  1 : 18-25  prompted  the  positioning  of  the  genealogy,  and  that  the  pericope  is 
not  a  footnote  to  v.  16.  The  use  of  kyriou ,  rather  than  the  prophet’s  name,  in 
v.  22  is  stimulated  by  the  reference  to  huion  in  v.  23.  V.  25a  is  an  amplification 
of  v.  23a.  The  prologue  stresses  three  themes:  (1)  Davidic  sonship,  which  con¬ 
nects  Israel  and  Jesus;  (2)  promise  to  the  nations  through  Abraham;  (3)  divine 
sonship,  assuring  the  presence  of  God  (Emmanuel).  The  Christological  accent, 
with  stress  on  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  salvation  and  divine  sonship,  has 
priority  over  the  Davidic  theme.  Joseph  is  called  dikaios  (v.  19)  in  anticipation 
of  Christ’s  directive  to  his  disciples  (cf.  Mt  5:48).  Mt  28:11-15  brings  to  con¬ 
clusion  the  account  in  27:62-66.  The  abbreviated  execution  formula  is  edi¬ 
torially  designed  to  contrast  the  time  of  lies  (v.  15)  with  the  time  of  apostolic 
obedience  (vv.  16-20).  Vv.  16-20,  therefore,  present  the  full  execution  formula, 
with  Jesus  as  the  guarantor  for  what  is  spoken. — F.  W.  D. 

1028.  [Mt  2]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “Some  Reflections  on  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
Nativity  Narratives,”  EvangQuart  39  (1,  ’67)  30-39. 

Though  he  errs  on  some  points,  e.g.,  he  states  that  the  Magi  adored  the  infant 
in  a  manger,  Justin  may  be  correct  in  other  details,  especially  in  holding  that 
the  wise  men  came  from  Arabia. 

1029.  P.  G.  Bretscher,  “‘Whose  Sandals’?  (Matt  3:11),”  JournBibLit  86 
(1,  ’67)  81-87. 

The  sandals  seem  to  be  John’s,  and  Mt  3:11  affirms  “I  am  not  worthy  of  him 
to  wear  sandals.”  The  sense  is  that  when  the  mightier  one  comes,  John  will  have 
to  remove  his  shoes  as  Moses  did  before  the  burning  bush  (Exod  3:5)  and 
Joshua  before  the  man  with  the  drawn  sword  (Josh  5:15).  Acts  13:25  prob¬ 
ably  contains  the  original  statement  of  John  which  may  be  translated,  “But 
behold  there  is  someone  coming  after  me  of  whom  I  am  not  worthy  to  remove 
the  sandals  of  my  feet.”  Besides  the  allusions  to  Moses  and  Joshua  the  verse 
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recalls  Mai  3:2  “But  who  can  endure  the  day  of  his  [Yahweh’s]  coming,  and 
who  can  stand  when  he  appears  ?”  John  would  be  saying,  “No  one,  not  even  I, 
and  not  even  with  my  shoes  off.” 

Matthew  seems  to  have  known  John’s  statement  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  hyperbole,  and  he  presents  John  as  one 
who  with  his  shoes  removed  could  stand  like  Moses  and  Joshua  in  the  presence 
of  the  one  whose  coming  he  heralded. — J.  J.  C. 

1030.  [Mt  9:20]  M.  Green,  “Veronica  and  Her  Veil,”  Tablet  220  (Dec.  31, 
’66)  1470-71. 

The  legend  concerning  Veronica,  who  until  quite  recent  times  was  identified 
with  the  woman  healed  by  Jesus,  grew  up  without  deceit  or  forgery,  and  its 
evolution  both  followed  and  shaped  the  devotional  life  of  Christendom. 

1031.  G.  Rinaldi,  “Onus  meum  leve.  Osservazioni  su  Ecclesiastico  51  (v.  26, 
Volg.  34)  e  Matteo  11,25-30,”  BibOriente  9  (1,  ’67)  13-23. 

Mt  11:25-30  has  a  parallel  in  Sir  (Ecclesiasticus)  51,  a  chapter  which  seems 
to  be  an  appendix  to  that  book.  Examination  of  the  various  texts  show  that  Sir 
51  is  a  compilation  to  which  many  hands  of  different  periods  have  contributed. 
In  Jesus’  day,  the  elaboration  at  least  in  one  form  (the  LXX)  had  not  reached 
the  development  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

E.  Norden  argued  that  in  both  the  Matthean  and  Ben  Sira  passages  there  is 
a  scheme  of  Oriental  mystical  philosophy.  He  concluded  that  the  Matthean 
pericope  is  not  authentic  since  Jesus  is  not  that  type  of  thinker.  However, 
Norden’s  analysis  is  incorrect.  There  are  no  doubt  similarities  between  Mt  11 
and  Sir  51,  but  the  Gospel  passage  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  rather  than 
intentional  allusions,  and  these  reminiscences  depend  on  the  compilation  of  Sir 
51  rather  than  on  the  book  of  Ben  Sira  itself. — J.  J.  C. 

1032.  H.  D.  Betz,  “The  Logion  of  the  Easy  Yoke  and  of  Rest  (Matt  11:28-30),” 
JournBibLit  86  (1,  ’67)  10-24. 

Among  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  pericope  are  these:  Mt  11:28-30  probably  was  not  in  Q.  The  decisive  termini 
and  conceptions  in  Mt  11:25-30  occur  in  the  Qumran  writings.  Logion  90  of  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  is  almost  a  literal  parallel  of  Mt  11:28-30,  and  the  logion  is 
found  also  in  chap.  95  of  Pistis  Sophia.  Apparently  we  are  dealing  with  wisdom 
sayings  originally  independent  which  were  gnosticized  and  were  then  taken  up 
in  different  variants  into  Mt,  Thomas  and  Pistis  Sophia. 

The  meaning  of  the  logion  differs  in  wisdom  thought,  in  Mt  and  in  Gnostic 
thought.  In  the  Gnostic  sense  the  yoke  of  Christ  would  be  the  kyriotes  practiced 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  i.e.,  Gnostic  freedom.  In  wisdom  writings  the  meaning 
would  be  that  wisdom  comforts  those  who  are  in  synousia  with  her,  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  the  search  and  struggle  under  it,  and  she 
promises  them  rest  for  their  souls. 
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In  Mt,  Jesus  has  taken  the  place  of  hypostatized  Wisdom.  He  is  the  Revealer 
who  gives  universal  revelation  to  those  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  Pharisaic 
law,  who  bear  the  yoke  of  his  discipleship  by  taking  on  his  praytes  and  tapeinotes. 
The  rest  promised  them  is  identical  with  the  yoke.  In  the  final  missionary  com¬ 
mand  (Mt  28:18-20),  Jesus  combines  the  yoke  and  the  rest.  Furthermore,  Mt 
11:28-30  is  theologically  identical  with  the  macarisms  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Mt  5:3-12).— J.  J.  C. 

1033.  J.  Grindel,  “Matthew  12, 18-21, 1 ”  CathBibQuart  29  (1,  ’67)  110-115. 

Mt  12:18-21  is  a  direct  quotation  of  Isa  42:1-4  and  follows  the  MT  but  con¬ 
tains  a  few  enigmatic  readings  and  leaves  out  a  whole  line.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  omission  is  3c  and  4a  or  4b.  An  examination  of  the  NT  evidence,  of 
other  places  where  Mt  differs  from  the  MT  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  of  the 
parallels  in  the  Qumran  MSS  proves  that  Mt  translated  Isa  42:3c  and  not  4b 
and  that  Mt  12:20  cannot  be  used  as  a  proof  for  omitting  Isa  42:3c  from  the  MT 
of  Isaiah.  However,  he  does  seem  to  have  used  the  ‘ad  from  4b  ( heos  an).  Why 
he  omitted  4ab  is  not  clear,  but  the  most  obvious  answer  is  that  his  eye  skipped 
from  the  mispat  at  the  end  of  vs.  3  to  the  mispat  at  the  end  of  vs.  4,  a  homoioteleu- 
ton. — J.  J.  C. 

1034.  G.  Braumann,  “Der  sinkende  Petrus.  Matth.  14,  28-31,”  TheolZeit  22 
(6,  ’66)  403-414. 

• 

As  6  possible  interpretations  indicate,  the  problem  of  this  pericope  concerns 
tradition-history,  especially  in  terms  of  whether  the  story  was  discovered  and 
reworked  by  Matthew  or  invented  by  him.  (1)  Some  elements  of  the  story  are 
familiar  from  other  pericopes  (walking  on  water,  fear  of  drowning)  ;  “little 
faith”  shows  that  Mt  parallels  this  story  with  the  stilling  of  the  storm  in  8:26. 
The  vocabulary  and  close  ties  to  the  preceding  pericope  (Jesus  walking  on  the 
water)  show  that  Matthew’s  role  in  forming  the  pericope  is  considerable.  (2) 
Hence  we  ask  what  Matthew  intended  by  formulating  and  ordering  this  story 
in  this  place  in  his  Gospel.  A  didactic  character  has  been  frequently  indicated 
with  the  main  reference  taken  to  be  response  in  faith  to  Jesus’  command.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  accent  is  seen  if  the  story  has  to  do  with  denial  and  doubt.  Essentially 
we  have:  Peter  believes  by  obeying  Jesus’  command;  he  doubts  as  he  approaches 
Jesus;  in  the  situation  of  complete  obedience  and  rising  doubt,  Jesus  gives  the 
disciple  aid  when  he  asks  for  it.  (3)  The  polarity  between  28  f.  (Peter  obeys; 
walks  on  water;  and  so  is  like  his  master)  and  30  f.  (Jesus  saves  the  sinking 
Peter;  Peter  is  unlike  his  master  since  he  is  dependent  upon  Jesus’  saving 
deed;  and  doubting  makes  the  miracle  impossible),  between  obedience  and  doubt, 
raises  the  problem:  Peter  fails,  although  he  had  obeyed,  and  the  miracle  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  help  which  Jesus  gives. 

“Little  faith”  is  the  main  point — perhaps  Matthew  directs  this  to  his  own 
community  which  has  the  promise  but  not  the  actuality  of  miracles  (and 
parousia).  So  seen,  it  means  that  miracles  are  now  only  part  of  past  history 
for  Matthew’s  community,  but  also  that  doubt  is  a  part  of  real  faith. — W.  G.  D. 
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1035.  [Mt  21:33-46]  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “The  murderous  vineyard-workers,” 
TheolDig  15  (1,  ’67)  30-36. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  SciEccl  17  (3,  ’65)  365-396  [cf. 
§  10-913]. 

1036r.  [Mt  26:26-29]  J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A 
11,  p.  151;  §§  ll-708r — 709r]. 

(E.  J.  Kilmartin,  TheolStud  27  [4,  ’66]  674-677) :— Highly  praised.  Some 
reservations.  Many  of  the  book’s  conclusions  depend  upon  J’s  position  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  a  Passover  meal.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  chronology.  Further,  J  maintains  that  the  words 
of  institution  were  a  parable  expressing  the  self-giving  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Such  an  exclusive  meaning  of  the  Eucharistic 
words  and  actions  hardly  seems  to  do  justice  to  the  texts  and  to  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  interpretation  of  the  Eucharist. — J.  J.  C. 

1037r.  - ,  Idem. 

(A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “What  was  the  Lord’s  Supper?”  Theology  70  [560,  ’67] 
51-62) : — The  article  acknowledges  use  of  material  from  a  recent  survey  by 
C.  W.  Dugmore.  The  theories  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  kiddush  or  haburah 
carry  grave  difficulties,  but  Jesus  almost  certainly  held  fellowship  meals  of  some 
kind  with  his  disciples. 

JeremiaS’  main  arguments  are  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Passover,  that  the 
early  Church  had  fellowship  meals  which  gradually  became  linked  with  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Passover  Supper  and  the  early  Church’s  celebration  of  this  Pass- 
over  continued  among  the  Quartodecimans.  The  sources,  of  which  Mk  14:22-24 
is  the  oldest,  are  in  three  lines  of  tradition;  Mk-Mt,  Lk-Paul,  and  Jn.  Jesus 
abstained  from  eating  the  Passover,  but  table-fellowship  with  Jesus  still  con¬ 
stituted  membership  of  the  redeemed  community.  Attention  is  then  paid  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Passover  could  have  been  held  by  Jesus  at  an  earlier,  “un¬ 
official”  date,  with  the  problems  this  raises,  and  consideration  is  given  to  the 
“short”  and  “long”  accounts  of  the  Passion.  Jeremias  has  changed  his  views 
on  Mk  14:24;  Mt  26:28  and  now  says  that  the  text  could  be  Palestinian.  Qumran 
shows  that  the  covenant  idea  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  Jeremias  also  argues 
that  Jesus  vowed  abstinence  and  viewed  his  death  as  atoning. 

Criticisms  are  made  of  Jeremias  on  the  question  of  how  an  annual  meal  came 
to  be  practiced  weekly  as  a  repetition  of  the  fellowship  meal  (Lietzmann’s  view 
that  Paul  inaugurated  a  new  concept  of  the  Eucharist  is  mentioned  here),  and 
also  why  only  bread  was  taken  in  the  early  meals.  In  fine,  the  whole  problem 
depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  Synoptics — whether 
they  reflect  the  facts  or  the  early  Church’s  beliefs. — A.  R.  C.  L.  (Author). 

1038r.  - ,  Idem. 

(G.  W.  MacRae,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  107-108): — The  review  lists  the 
major  changes  in  the  content  of  the  book  (a  new  translation  and  practically  a 
new  work)  as  compared  with  the  previous  1955  version. 
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1039.  [Mt  26:28]  W.  G.  Most,  “A  Biblical  Theology  of  Redemption  in  a 
Covenant  Framework/’  CathBibQuart  29  (1,  ’67)  1-19. 

The  study  examines  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  Jeremiah  and  the  New  Covenant, 
Paul’s  view  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  covenant  in  Heb  and  in  other  NT  writings. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  in  the  Last  Supper  Christ  made  a  New  Covenant 
in  his  blood.  This  covenant  paralleled  the  old  on  all  essential  points.  Both 
brought  into  being  a  people  of  God.  In  both,  God  bound  himself  to  show  favor 
to  his  people,  but  he  bound  himself  on  a  condition,  their  obedience.  In  the  old, 
that  obedience  was  to  the  covenant  law,  the  Decalogue.  In  the  new,  that  Deca¬ 
logue  is  not  destroyed  but  fulfilled.  Now  the  obedience  that  basically  creates  the 
New  Covenant  is  not  merely  that  of  men  but  that  of  Christ.  At  the. Last  Supper 
he  dramatized  that  obedience  in  the  Eucharist,  the  symbol  of  his  death.  For  men 
to  enter  the  new  people  of  God  and  to  come  under  the  New  Covenant,  they  must 
be  members  of  Christ  and  conformed  to  him,  especially  in  his  obedience  to  the 
Father. 

In  both  Covenants  the  basic  reason  why  God  gives  his  gifts  is,  not  the 
obedience  of  his  people,  nor  even  the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  basic  reason  is 
that  the  Father’s  generous  love  wanted  to  give.  The  intensity  of  that  love  was 
such  that  it  wanted  to  bind  itself.  God  wished  to  reassure  his  people  of  his  love 
and  thereby  move  them  to  respond,  not  for  his  gain,  but  so  that  he  might  find 
in  them  the  disposition  to  receive  abundantly. — J.  J.  C. 

1040.  [Mt  26:51]  M.  de  Jonge,  “De  berichten  over  het  scheuren  van  het  voor- 
hangel  bij  Jezus’  dood  in  de  synoptische  evangelien”  [The  Accounts  of 
the  Rending  of  the  Veil  at  Jesus’  Death  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels],  Ned 
TheolTijd  21  (2,  ’66)  90-114. 

The  interpretation  of  this  narrative  involves  several  difficulties.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  inner  or  the  outer  veil  is  meant.  In  Mk  and  Lk,  the  story  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  context.  In  Mt  alone,  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
miracles  which  accompany  Christ’s  death.  The  data  from  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
are  not  unanimous.  In  Heb,  the  inner  veil  is  a  theme  connected  to  the  Christo- 
logical  title  of  high  priest,  but  scholars  dififer  on  whether  the  Synoptic  narratives 
must  be  interpreted  from  Heb. 

In  general,  there  are  three  principal  interpretations:  (1)  the  rending  of  the 
(inner)  veil  admits  us  to  God.  (2)  It  announces  that  the  Temple  service  is 
abolished  and  its  destruction  near.  (3)  Any  connection  with  Heb  must  be  denied. 
The  rending  of  the  (outer)  veil  is  a  sign  of  the  coming  catastrophe  (A.D.  70). 
This  interpretation  leans  on  various  sources  dealing  with  the  omens  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

It  would  appear  that  the  interpretation  of  this  story  in  each  of  the  Synoptics 
must  be  based  on  Jesus’  other  statements  regarding  the  Temple  because  the 
context  fails  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  In  Mk,  the  narrative  has  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  centurion  who  is  the  first  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  future  that 
is  not  made  by  man’s  hand,  now  that  the  way  to  God  is  opened.  In  Mt,  the  judg- 
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ment  of  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  city  is  stressed.  Lk  pays  more  attention 
to  Jerusalem  than  to  the  Temple.  From  this  Gospel  not  much  evidence  can  be 
gained.  Only  in  the  light  of  Stephen’s  speech  (Acts  7)  does  it  become  clear  that 
for  Lk  the  torn  veil  admits  to  God.  In  the  Lukan  writings  we  find  the  same 
theology  that  was  afterwards  elaborated  in  Heb. — W.  B. 

1041.  J.  M.  Guirau,  “Mt.  27,  46  y  la  interpretacion  del  Ps.  21  en  el  Nuevo 
Testamento,”  CiudDios  179  (3,  ’66)  383-430. 

The  biblical  notion  of  “abandonment  by  Yahweh,”  which  is  formally  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin,  has  no  application  in  the  exegesis  of  Mt  27:46.  In  Ps  21  [LXX, 
22  MT],  the  expression  “My  God,  why  have  you  abandoned  me?”  is  an  urgent 
plea  to  God  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Psalmist.  It  shows  neither  desperation 
nor  lack  of  confidence.  The  quotation  of  Ps  21:2  by  Jesus  on  the  cross  does  not 
permit  any  other  interpretation  than  that  Christ  himself,  who  was  living  the 
situation  described  in  this  psalm,  implored  the  help  of  God  using  the  opening 
words  of  this  psalm,  a  confident  invocation  and  an  anguished  plea.  The 
Evangelists  saw  in  this  prayer  the  saving  intervention  of  the  Father.  Jesus  lived 
his  Passion  internally  in  a  climate  of  prayer  externally  manifested  by  the  first 
words  of  Ps  21.  These  words  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
psalm,  i.e.,  in  the  light  of  the  use  which  the  Evangelists  have  made  of  the 
psalm  in  the  description  of  the  Passion. 

This  cry  of  Jesus  has  positive  signs  of  historicity.  The  primitive  com¬ 
munity  saw  in  the  first  part  of  Ps  21  the  prophetic  description  of  the  torments 
of  Jesus,  and  saw  in  the  second  part  (v.  23  ff.)  a  hymn  of  resurrection  and  a 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  work  of  God.  They  manifested  this  interpretation 
in  the  way  they  narrated  the  first  appearances  of  the  resurrection.  The  Christo- 
logical  interpretation  of  the  whole  Ps  21  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  traces 
left  in  the  Gospel  narratives  and  known  by  the  author  of  Hebrews  (2:12),  per¬ 
mits  us  to  determine  the  intention  and  object  of  this  prayer  of  Jesus  and  to 
assign  to  it  his  own  resurrection  as  object. — E.  R.  M. 

Mt  5  and  12,  cf.  §  11-1124. 

Mark 

1042r.  J.  Bowman,  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  New  Christian  Jewish  Passover 
Haggadah  (Leiden:  Brill,  1965),  xi  and  393  pp. 

(Anon.,  “New  Testament  Studies:  13.  Gospel  as  haggadah,”  HibJourn  65 
[257,  ’66-’67]  83) : — Summary.  B,  “in  some  respects  a  very  radical  critic,”  in¬ 
terprets  Mk  as  a  specimen  of  a  Jewish  liturgical  genre. 

1043.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Postscript  to  the  Markan  Secrecy  Motif,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  38  (1,  ’67)  24-27. 

This  article  expands  on  the  problem  explored  in  D’s  “Mark  1:45  and  the 
Secrecy  Motif”  [cf.  §  11-721],  and  is  in  part  a  reply  to  H.  Waetjen,  “The  End¬ 
ing  of  Mark  and  the  Gospel’s  Shift  in  Eschatology”  [cf.  §  11-728].  The  secrecy 
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motif  in  Mk  is  really  a  narrative  device  to  accent  thematically  the  hostility  aris¬ 
ing  from  Israel’s  religious  leadership.  The  stress  on  Galilee  in  16:7  is  the  climax 
of  the  proclamation  in  1:14,  and  Galilee  is  not  opposed  to  Jerusalem  in  terms 
of  a  shift  in  eschatological  understanding  but  to  express  judgment  on  Jerusalem 
because  of  its  hostility  to  Jesus.  Galilee  then  becomes  the  place  of  revelation. 
Originally  Mk  ended  at  16:8  which  needs  to  be  emended  as  follows:  ephobounto 
gar  phobon  megan.  The  last  two  words  were  omitted  by  haplography.  The  gar- 
clause  is  typical  of  Mk’s  use  of  balanced  clauses,  and  the  silence  and  fear  of  the 
women  are  an  indirect  Christological  affirmation  (cf.  4:41;  5:33,  42-43). — 
F.  W.  D.  (Author). 

1044.  L.  S.  Hay,  “Mark’s  Use  of  the  Messianic  Secret,”  JournAmAcadRel  35 
(1,  ’67)  16-27. 

Current  scholarship  has  assumed  that  the  Markan  Messianic  secret  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  Mark  and  that  it  is  his  device  for  resolving  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  This  article  dissents  on  both 
assumptions.  The  tradition  of  Jesus  never  existed  in  non-Messianic  form.  The 
secret  neither  impairs  nor  enhances  the  content  of  the  Messianic  concept.  The 
recognition  by  demons  was  originally  an  effort  of  the  demon  to  assert  its  au¬ 
thority  over  Jesus.  Historically  Jesus  did  not  wish  his  miracles  and  his  sense  of 
approaching  death  to  be  publicized.  Mark’s  specific  conception  of  the  secret  in 
these  two  instances  is  his  interpretation,  not  the  original  intention  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  Jesus  had  no  desire  to  veil  the  meaning  of  his  parables.  Mark  has 
presented  as  a  miracle  story  what  originally  was  an  eschatological,  sacramental 
meal.  To  Mark  the  Messiahship  was  an  understood  tradition  that  he  reinter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  his  contemporary  context.  Mark  is  always  concerned  to 
define  the  identity  of  Jesus  as  the  one  who  is  the  Messiah — Son  of  God. — J.  H.  C. 

1045.  *R.  P.  Meye,  “Messianic  Secret  and  Messianic  Didache  in  Mark’s  Gos¬ 
pel,”  Oikonomia,  57-68. 

1046.  M.-fL  Boismard,  “fivangile  des  fibionites  et  probleme  synoptique  (Me.  I, 
2-6  et  par.),”  RevBib  73  (3,  ’66)  321-352. 

Epiphanius  has  preserved  two  accounts  of  the  earliest  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  (parallel  to  Mk  1:2-6),  which  are  not  dependent  on  any  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  With  the  aid  of  these  non-canonical  texts  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
a  form  of  the  narrative  more  primitive  than  that  preserved  in  any  of  the  Synop¬ 
tics.  At  one  precanonical  stage  of  the  tradition  (designated  by  Z  in  the  diagram 
on  p.  352)  the  parallelism  between  the  first  appearance  of  John  in  the  desert  and 
the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  desert  was  more  carefully  worked  out  than 
it  is  in  Mt,  Mk  or  Lk. — J.  F.  Bl. 

1047.  [Mk  1:9-11]  A.  Feuillet,  “The  baptism  of  Jesus,”  TheolDig  14  (3,  ’66) 
213-212. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  RevBib  71  (3,  ’64)  321-352  [cf. 
§  9-555]. 
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1048.  [Mk  2:23-28]  J.  W.  Leitch,  “Lord  Also  of  the  Sabbath,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  19  (4,  ’66)  426-433. 

Jesus’  argument  here  follows  rabbinic  form,  substantiating  a  new  principle  by 
both  Law  and  Prophets.  Thus  it  is  incorrect  to  take  the  statement,  “the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,”  as  part  of  the  conclusion  in 
the  sense  that  exceptions  must  be  allowed  where  rigid  application  of  the  Law 
would  make  the  Sabbath  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit.  The  Pharisees  had  worked 
out  a  long  list  of  exceptions;  the  idea  was  not  new  with  Jesus.  The  form  of  the 
argument  shows  the  statement  to  be  part  of  the  proof,  rather  than  of  the  con¬ 
clusion.  The  actual  conclusion  points  to  no  laxer  attitude,  but  says:  “Therefore 
the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.” 

By  this  title  Jesus  claims  for  himself  the  prerogatives  of  David  and  Adam, 
particularly  how  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  kept.  The  Markan  context  places  this 
incident  in  a  series  in  which  various  aspects  of  Jesus’  lordship  are  presented  (of 
the  mind,  body,  soul,  spirit — in  all  cases  affecting  restoration  of  “original” 
wholeness).  As  lord  of  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  begins  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Sabbath — in  freedom,  fellowship  and  service. — S.  S.  B. 

1049.  [Mk  3:1-6]  H.  Mulder,  “Doden  op  de  Sabbat?”  [Killing  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath?],  HomBib  25  (5,  ’66)  116-118. 

A  study  of  the  controversy  reflected  in  Mk  3:1-6  results  in  a  challenge  of 
D.  Plooij’s  opinion  that  the  killing  referred  to  deals  with  the  slaying  of  animals 
for  the  Temple  sacrifices.  Rather,  the  theme  is  suggested  by  those  in  Nazareth 
who  sought  to  kill  Jesus,  and  this  also  explains  his  anger. — W.  K. 

1050.  J.  Jeremias,  “Palastinakundliches  zum  Gleichnis  vom  Saemann  (Mark. 
IV.  3-8  Par.),”  NTStud  13  (1,  ’66)  48-53. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  K.  D.  White  [cf.  §  9-556],  current  Palestinian  prac¬ 
tice  shows  that  the  early  sowing  of  seed  takes  place  before  plowing.  Rabbinic 
texts  attest  to  both  practices  of  sowing  before  plowing  and  plowing  before  sow¬ 
ing  in  antiquity.  In  the  parable  the  mention  of  thistles  indicates  the  earlier 
sowing  (before  plowing),  and  this  method  better  explains  the  details  of  the 
parable. — G.  W.  M. 

1051.  *H.  Baltensweiler,  “Das  Gleichnis  von  der  selbstwachsenden  Saat 
(Markus  4,26-29)  und  die  theologische  Konzeption  des  Markusevangelis- 
ten,”  Oikonomia ,  69-75. 

1052.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Die  Logia-Quellen  von  Markus  13,”  Biblica  47  (3,  ’66) 
321-360. 

The  existence  of  Q  as  a  common  source  for  the  Synoptists  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  but  this  does  not  solve  all  the  minor  problems  which  a  comparison  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  raises.  Following  in  the  steps  of  J.  P.  Brown  [cf.  §  6-135] 
the  author  distinguishes  various  forms  of  Q  which  were  used  as  sources  by  the 
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several  Synoptists.  Thus  while  Lk  is  supposed  to  have  made  use  of  the  original 
form  of  Q,  Mt  and  Mk  are  said  to  have  used  a  revised  and  later  form.  As  proof 
of  this  thesis  Mk  13  is  examined  in  five  parts:  (a)  13:9-13,  persecutions;  ( b ) 
13:5b-6,  21-23,  false  Messiahs,  and  13:15-16,  the  advice  to  flee;  ( c )  13:30-31, 
the  approaching  end;  ( d )  1 3:32-37,  the  watchful  doorkeeper;  ( e )  13:2c,  predic¬ 
tion  of  destruction.  The  vocabulary  and  context  of  the  several  parts  are  then 
examined  in  relation  to  the  parallels  in  Mt  and  Lk,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  redactor  of  Mk  has  made  use,  not  of  the  original  form,  but  of  a  more  or 
less  elaborated  form  of  Q. — P.  P.  S. 

1053.  [Mk  15:39]  J.  R.  Michaels,  “The  Centurion’s  Confession  and  the  Spear 
Thrust,”  CathBibQuart  29  (1,  ’67)  102-109. 

Medieval  legends  persistently  identify  the  confessing  centurion  of  Mk  15:39 
with  the  spearman  of  Jn  19:34.  The  Johannine  spear  thrust  is  accompanied  by 
its  own  confession  in  v.  35  (“He  that  has  seen  has  borne  witness”).  The  quota¬ 
tion  from  Zech  12:10  in  Jn  19:37  refers  to  “seeing”  as  well  as  “piercing,”  and 
so  draws  vv.  34  and  35  very  closely  together.  This  suggests  that  the  anonymous 
witness  of  19:35  who  “sees”  and  the  soldier  of  19:34  who  “pierces”  Jesus  may 
be  the  same. 

If  so,  a  link  is  created  between  the  Johannine  spearman  and  the  Synoptic 
centurion  who  confesses  Jesus  as  “Son  of  God.”  Though  this  title  is  missing  in 
Jn  19:35,  comparisons  with  1  Jn  5:5-8,  9-13  and  Jn  1:34  suggest  that  it  may  be 
implied.  If  Jn’s  readers  knew  the  tradition  behind  Mk  15:39,  then  Jn  19:35 
could  be  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  that  testimony  as  ultimately  “true”  (alethinos) . 

In  Mk,  the  reason  for  the  confession  is  unmistakably  the  death  of  Jesus  itself 
(15:37,  39),  which  may  in  fact  be  symbolized  by  the  “rent  veil”  (15:38). 
Jesus’  body  is  elsewhere  called  a  temple  (Jn  2:21),  and  his  flesh  a  temple  veil 
(Heb  10:19).  The  circumstances  of  the  Markan  and  Johannine  testimonies  are 
thus  more  closely  parallel  than  first  impressions  might  suggest. — J.  R.  M.  (Au¬ 
thor). 

Mark,  cf.  §  11-1013. 

Luke 

1054.  S.  Aalen,  “St  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  Last  Chapters  of  I  Enoch,”  NT  Stud 
13  (1,  ’66)  1-13. 

The  affinities  between  the  special  material  of  Lk  and  1  Enoch  91  ff.  (in  Greek) 
are  such  as  to  suggest  a  literary  relationship.  Numerous  parallels  in  vocabulary 
and  expressions  are  discussed,  including  the  reflexive  use  of  dikaioo,  the  phrases 
epi  mias  and  apo  mias,  the  parable  in  Lk  12:15-21  and  Enoch  97 :8-10,  the  divine 
title  hypsistos,  etc.  Among  the  correspondences  in  substance,  the  similarity  of 
the  two-stage  eschatological  pattern  in  Lk  and  Greek  Enoch  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  The  possibility  of  a  common  milieu  as  background  must  be  kept  open, 
for  Wis  1 — 5  also  parallels  many  of  these  features  of  both  Lk  and  Enoch.  But 
if  a  literary  dependence  of  Lk  on  Greek  Enoch  is  assumed,  it  may  be  helpful  in 
dating  Lk.  Finally,  could  Luke  have  been  the  translator  of  Enoch  ? — G.  W.  M. 
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1055.  W.  Wilkens,  “Wassertaufe  und  Geistempfang  bei  Lukas,”  TheolZeit  23 
(1,  ’67)  26-47. 

Since  water  baptism  and  receipt  of  the  Spirit  are  usually  understood  as  bound 
up  together  in  primitive  Christianity,  the  question  arises  whether  the  Acts  pas¬ 
sages  that  differentiate  between  them  are  only  apparent  exceptions  or  whether 
they  represent  an  aspect  of  specifically  Lukan  theology.  Analysis  of  the  relevant 
passages  shows  that  water  baptism  and  receipt  of  the  Spirit  are  closely  related, 
but  do  not  take  place  contemporaneously  (against  E.  Haenchen  and  E.  Kase- 
mann).  Luke’s  presentation  of  the  separation  ( diastasis )  comes  forth  program¬ 
matically  in  the  Baptist’s  proclamation  and  reappears  throughout  according  to 
Luke’s  heilsgeschichtlich  theology  in  the  sequence  preaching-faith-baptism. 
John’s  baptism  is  gone  beyond  at  the  point  where  Christian  baptism  signifies  the 
believer’s  act  of  placing  oneself  under  the  Christ’s  eschatological  lordship. 

The  Apollos  incident  (Acts  18 — 19)  does  not  represent  Luke’s  early  Cathol¬ 
icism  (against  Kasemann,  with  E.  Schweizer)  ;  here  Luke’s  sacred  history 
leads  him  to  recognize  Apollos’  pneumatic  ministry,  but  as  that  which  can  be 
completely  fulfilled  only  in  the  Christian  era,  and  so  he  must  receive  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  gifts.  Water  baptism  is  under¬ 
stood  as  a  sacrament  which  accomplishes  what  it  promises  (on  condition  of 
conversion) :  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  but  it  is  primarily  man’s  reactio  to  God’s 
prior  actio. — W.  G.  D. 

1056.  H.  Schurmann,  “Aufbau,  Eigenart  und  Geschichtswert  der  Vorge- 
schichte  von  Lukas  1-2,”  BibKirche  21  (4,  ’66)  106-111. 

The  structure,  the  theological  and  literary  genre,  and  the  historicity  of  the 
Lukan  Infancy  Narrative  are  examined.  Structurally,  the  narrative  consists  of 
promise  and  fulfillment,  of  a  comparison  between  Jesus  and  John,  with  Jesus’ 
superiority  being  emphasized.  The  literary  genre  is  not  easy  to  determine  since 
the  Infancy  Narrative  created  its  own  genre,  just  as  did  the  Gospel  and  pastoral 
letters  of  the  apostles.  In  general,  Lk  1 — 2  may  be  called  a  Jewish  haggada,  but 
it  contains  also  other  elements — typological.  Messianic,  pneumatic  and  apoc¬ 
alyptic. 

For  determining  the  historical  value  of  the  narrative  the  sources  need  to  be 
appraised.  The  stories  about  the  Baptist  seem  to  have  been  a  unity  which  was 
preserved  among  Jewish  Christians.  The  stories  about  Jesus  probably  originated 
separately  and  were  so  preserved.  There  is  much  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
hymns  in  these  chapters.  In  favor  of  the  historicity  of  the  narratives  are  the 
considerations  that  the  core  of  these  stories  arose  in  Palestine  before  A.D.  70, 
perhaps  a  decade  or  two  earlier,  and  that  the  major  points  in  Lk  1 — 2  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mt  1 — 2  which  is  independent.  Finally,  some  facts  can  be  known  by 
faith  even  where  historical  evidence  is  lacking. — J.  J.  C. 

1057.  [Lk  1 — 2]  G.  Voss,  “Die  Christusverkundigung  der  Kindheitsgeschichte 
im  Rahmen  des  Lukasevangeliums,”  BibKirche  21  (4,  ’66)  112-115. 
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The  section  Lk  1 — 2  serves  as  a  prologue  for  the  entire  Gospel,  outlining  the 
good  news  about  the  Messiah  which  is  developed  in  the  remainder  of  the  Gospel. 
Of  particular  interest  in  the  Infancy  Narrative  are  the  relation  between  the 
stories  about  John  and  about  Jesus,  the  OT  traditions  in  both  stories,  and  the 
geographical  data.  Despite  their  extensive  parallelism  the  incidents  regarding 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  are  almost  without  any  connection,  and  this  break  seems 
to  reflect  Lk’s  theological  viewpoint  that  John  prepares  for  Jesus  and  then 
1  vanishes  from  the  scene. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  for  the  part  about  John  the  outlook  is  that  of  the 
OT.  The  reason  may  be,  not  the  sources  employed,  but  Lk’s  desire  to  show 
where  John  stands  in  salvation-history.  The  new  beginning  takes  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  2:22  f.)  for  the  promised  one  has  come.  The  Infancy 
Narrative  begins  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and  ends  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Similarly  in  Lk  the  public  life  of  Jesus  begins  at  Nazareth  and  ends  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. — J.  J.  C. 

1058.  [Lk  1:26-45]  M.  Balague,  “La  gruta  de  la  Anunciacion,”  CultBib  23 
(210,  ’66)  272-281. 

The  history  of  the  site  of  the  Annunciation  is  presented  and  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  1959-60  excavations  in  the  Basilica. 

1059.  [Lk  1:34]  C.  Romano,  “II  voto  di  verginita  di  Maria  Santissima,”  Pal 
Cler  46  (Feb.  1,  ’67)  148-153. 

After  a  survey  of  current  interpretations  of  the  text,  the  opinion  is  defended 
that  Mary  had  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity. 

1060.  [Lk  1:46 — 2:32]  A.  Smitmans,  “Die  Hymnen  der  Kindheitsgeschichte 
nach  Lukas,”  BibKirche  21  (4,  ’66)  115-118. 

While  the  Magnificat,  Benedictus  and  Nunc  Dimittis  all  express  in  OT  lan¬ 
guage  the  joy  felt  over  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  each  hymn  has  its  distinctive 
origin,  structure  and  theological  interests  which  are  here  examined. 

1061.  [Lk  2:1-14]  J.  Riedl,  “Gottes  Herrlichkeit  —  Des  Menschen  Gluck.  Bib- 
lische  Gedanken  zur  lukanischen  Weihnachtsbotschaft,”  BibLiturg  39  (6, 
’66)  341-350. 

Many  relevant  texts  from  the  OT  and  the  NT  are  quoted  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

1062.  [Lk  2:1-20]  C.  H.  Giblin,  “Reflections  on  the  Sign  of  the  Manger,” 
CathBibQuart  29  (1,  ’67)  87-101. 

The  article  interprets  certain  features  of  the  pericope,  especially  the  manger, 
the  inn  and  the  swaddling  clothes,  in  harmony  with  the  midrashic  character  of 
the  narrative.  The  relation  between  the  narration  and  the  sign  mentioned  is 
important.  OT  parallels  show  that  a  sign  need  not  be  a  mere  stamp  authenticat- 
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ing  the  statements  which  it  follows.  The  sign  may  be  an  explanatory,  concrete 
verification  which  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  message  delivered  and  which 
should  bring  one  to  a  realization  of  the  divine  will.  In  both  sign  and  message 
of  the  Lukan  pericope,  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  child  and  the  people: 
in  the  message  his  titles  are  announced  to  them;  in  the  sign  he  is  to  be  found 
by  them  in  meaningful  circumstances. 

Three  OT  texts  (Isa  1:3;  Jer  14:8;  Wis  7:4-5),  when  recalled  in  the  light  of 
Lk’s  midrashic  reflections  and  grasped  in  the  new  context  of  the  story  he  is 
trying  to  illuminate,  yield  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  birth. 
Jesus  is  born  in  the  city  of  David,  the  place  of  his  prophesied  origin.  He  will  not 
be  found  in  an  inn  like  an  alien  who  travels  through  the  land  or  like  an  inhabitant 
who  lodges  there  for  lack  of  family,  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  is  to  be  found 
in  the  manger,  the  sign  of  God’s  being  the  sustenance  of  his  people.  The  fact 
that  he  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  does  not  belie  his  royal  rank  for  no 
king  has  any  other  beginning  of  existence. — J.  J.  C. 

1063.  [Lk  2:1-20]  A.  Vogtle,  “Die  Geburt  des  Erlosers,”  BibLeben  7  (4,  ’66) 
235-242. 

These  two  radio  talks  from  a  Christmas-cycle  deal  with  Lk  2:1-20  and  Mt  1 
respectively.  The  first  contests  the  strictly  historical  character  of  Bethlehem  (in 
spite  of  Mic  5:1  not  an  absolute  postulate  of  OT  Messianism),  of  the  worldwide 
census  (perhaps  there  was  a  local  one),  of  the  shepherds  (whose  testimony  was 
not  accepted  in  court),  and  especially  of  the  great  angelic  epiphany.  The  real 
message  to  the  contemporary  Hellenistic  world  was  that,  just  as  the  birth  of  the 
Emperor  was  solemnly  announced  as  the  beginning  of  good  news  ( evangelia ) 
for  the  world,  so  God  himself  authenticated  the  arrival  of  his  Son. 

The  second  talk  is  concerned  with  the  giving  of  the  name  “Jesus.”  In  the 
biblical  mentality  name  means  destiny  and  consequently,  the  election  of  Abraham 
called  for  a  change  of  name.  The  message  of  Mt  1  is  to  show  that,  not  only  the 
time  has  been  set  by  God  (3  x  14  structure  of  the  genealogy)  and  the  birth 
itself  was  miraculous  (Joseph  was  not  Jesus’  father  in  the  ordinary  sense),  but 
also  the  name  Jesus  (God  is  Savior)  was  given  by  God  himself.  It  is  interesting 
that  Mt  quoting  Isa  7:14  maintains  the  plural  (Greek  permits  the  singular) 
probably  with  reference  to  the  redeemed  community. — C.  H.  H. 

1064.  [Lk  4:1-13]  J.  Dupont,  “The  temptations  of  Jesus  in  Luke,”  TheolDig 
14  (3,  ’66)  213-217. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  SciEccl  14  (1,  ’62)  7-29  [cf.  §  6-798]. 

1065.  J.  Delobel,  “L’onction  par  la  pecheresse.  La  composition  litteraire  de  Lc., 
VII,  36-50,”  EphT heolLov  42  (3,  ’66)  415-475. 

Reconstructing  the  redactional  process  of  the  passage  demands  great  cir¬ 
cumspection,  but  the  evidence  upon  examination  suggests  the  following  hypothe¬ 
sis.  The  logion  about  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  (Lk  7:34)  could  remind 
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Luke  of  a  tradition  about  a  repentant  sinner  who  was  pardoned,  and  the  Evange¬ 
list  uses  this  tradition  to  exemplify  his  theology  of  forgiveness.  The  story  in  its 
turn  recalls  the  narrative  of  Mk  14  which  supplied  the  Sit  2  im  Leben  that  Luke 
developed  according  to  the  genre  of  symposium.  This  genre  explains  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  passage  and  the  addition  of  some  details ;  other  details  are  explained 
by  Luke’s  theology.  In  composing  the  pericope,  the  Evangelist  manifested  great 
redactional  freedom  as  well  as  great  fidelity  to  tradition  both  oral  (the  sinner, 
the  parable)  and  written  (Mk).  The  final  result  is  an  admirable  testimony  of 
faith  in  Jesus,  the  salvation  of  sinners. — J.  J.  C. 

1066.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  relato  de  la  transfiguracion  de  Jesus  en  Lucas  (9,28- 
36)/’  RevistBib  28  (3,  ’66)  148-164. 

The  account  of  the  transfiguration  follows  the  prediction  of  Christ’s  Passion. 
It  was  because  the  transfiguration  means  the  ascension  anticipated  that  Christ 
decided  to  go  to  Jerusalem  where  the  final  events  were  to  take  place.  The 
hagiographer  describes  Christ  in  terms  of  the  heavenly:  himatismos,  leukos, 
exastrapton.  And  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  term  exastrapton ,  proper  to  Lk,  has  its  context  in  Dan  10:6.  In 
Jesus,  God  reveals  ( eidos )  himself.  Moses,  as  the  personification  of  the  Law, 
confirms  with  indisputable  authority  that  all  events  must  be  fulfilled;  and  Elijah 
appears  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  Peter  considers  the  Lord  to  be  a  simple 
rabbi  and  wants  to  build  God’s  abode  here  on  earth.  Lk  softens  the  incongruity 
by  attributing  it  to  ignorance.  The  cloud  indicates  that  God  himself  will  dwell 
among  us,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  declares  Jesus  is  the  beloved  Son  of  God 
who  will  save  us  by  giving  his  life  as  the  Servant  of  Yahweh.  To  him  we  must 
hearken  as  to  a  second  Moses;  otherwise  we  will  be  excluded  from  the  new 
people. — H.  M. 

1067.  A.  George,  “Note  sur  quelques  traits  lucaniens  de  l’expression  Tar  le 
doigt  de  Dieu’  (Luc  XI,  20),”  SciEccl  18  (3,  ’66)  461-466. 

In  relating  a  saying  wherein  Jesus  explains  how  he  expels  demons,  Mt  12:28 
states  that  Jesus  does  this  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  Lk  11:20  says  he  does  this 
by  the  finger  of  God.  The  Lukan  formula  seems  to  result  from  a  retouching  of 
the  original  text  which  Mt  preserves.  The  arguments  for  this  position  are:  (1) 
In  the  NT  the  expression  “finger  of  God”  occurs  only  in  Lk,  and  similar  OT 
expressions,  “the  hand  of  God”  and  the  “arm  of  God,”  are  found  only  in  Lk  and 
Acts.  (2)  With  the  expression  “finger  of  God,”  Lk  emphasizes  in  Jesus  the 
characteristics  of  the  New  Moses  (cf.  Exod  8:15  [19]).  (3)  Lk,  more  than 
Mt,  speaks  of  the  exact  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus’  work  and  portrays  the  Spirit 
as  inspiring  Jesus’  message  rather  than  producing  the  “signs.”  Hence  to  ascribe 
the  exorcisms  to  the  finger  of  God  rather  than  to  the  Spirit  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  ensemble  of  Lk’s  pneumatology.  (4)  Lk  11:13  mentions  the  Spirit  and 
in  11:20  omits  the  mention  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  both  cases  he  seems  deliberately 
to  differ  from  the  Matthean  parr. — N.  G. 
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1068.  [Lk  15:11-32]  R.  Silva,  “La  parabola  del  hijo  prodigo,”  CultBtb  23 
(210,  ’66)  259-263. 

Studies  the  place  of  the  parable  in  Lk,  examines  the  problems  connected  with 
its  interpretation  and  summarizes  its  essential  message  which  is  that  God’s  love 
for  man  is  limitless. 

1069.  G.  M.  Camps  and  B.  M.  Ubach,  “Un  sentido  biblico  de  adikos,  adikia 
y  la  interpretacion  de  Lc  16,1-13”  EstBib  25  (1,  ’66)  7 5-82. 

Adikos  and  related  words  are  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  terms  deriving 
from  the  root  sqr.  While  it  is  true  that  sqr  may  mean  “injustice,”  there  are 
times  when  it  clearly  means  “lie”  or  “deceit,”  as  is  often  the  case  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  root  ’mn.  In  the  NT,  adikos  is  often  contrasted  with  aletheia 
in  the  same  way  and  should  probably  be  translated  not  as  “injustice”  but  as  “lie” 
(cf.  esp.  Rom  1:18;  1  Cor  13:6).  When  we  apply  this  to  Lk  16:1-13,  with  the 
undoubted  wordplay  in  connection  with  the  root  ’mn  in  the  Aramaic  sub¬ 
stratum  ( mamond ,  mehamen,  mehemdn) ,  it  would  seem  that  here  the  root  sqr 
is  being  used  in  the  sense  of  “false”  or  “deceitful”;  and  indeed  the  phrase 
mdmon  sel  seqer  can  be  found  in  Exod.  R.  31.  The  principal  point  of  the  parable 
then,  is  that  riches,  which  seem  to  offer  security,  are  in  reality  unreliable  and 
deceitful,  and  those  who  possess  them  should  become  “unfaithful”  (sqr)  to  their 
master  in  order  to  serve  God  and  acquire  true  wealth. — F.  M. 

Lk  2,  cf.  §  11-1028. 

John 

1070r.  J.  Blank,  Krisis.  Untersuchungen  zur  j ohanneischen  Christologie  und 
Eschatologie  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  135]. 

(T.  Holtz,  TheolLitZeit  91  [6,  ’66]  432-435): — Extensive  summary.  B’s 
theme  is  that  Johannine  eschatology  pertains  to  Christology  and  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  function  of  Christology.  If  so,  B  might  well  have  begun  with  Chris¬ 
tology,  and  it  is  odd  that  he  maintains  that  judgment  is  not  a  function  of  Christ 
but  of  sinful  man  who  rejects  Christ’s  offer  of  salvation.  B  comes  closer  than  he 
suspects  to  Bultmann’s  anthropological  interpretation.  Also,  in  evaluating  the 
Johannine  view  of  the  cosmos,  B  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  history-of- 
religions  background  of  the  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

1071.  C.  Dekker,  “Grundschrift  und  Redaktion  im  Johannesevangelium,”  NT 
Stud  13  (1,  ’66)  66-80. 

The  thesis  that  Jn  contains  a  basic  document  that  has  been  reworked  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  specific  observations  (among  many).  (1)  The  term  “the 
Jews”  where  it  refers  to  a  group  generally  means  “the  inhabitants  of  Judea.” 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  7:1;  11:8,  54;  and  41  other  occurrences  do  not 
contradict  it.  But  in  6:41,  52  it  refers  to  Galileans.  This  suggests  another  writer. 
A  distinct  usage  of  “king  of  Israel”  by  Palestinians  and  “king  of  the  Jews”  by 
foreigners  is  also  detectable.  The  usage  of  “Jews”  and  “Israel”  in  postexilic 
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literature  clearly  shows  that  Palestinians  reserved  “the  Jews”  for  Judeans.  Thus 
we  have  a  basis  for  distinguishing — at  least  in  those  passages  where  the  sense 
of  “the  Jews”  is  clear — between  an  author,  who  uses  Palestinian- Jewish  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  redactor,  who  does  not.  As  a  Christian  the  author  reserves  “Israel’5' 
for  religious  situations  that  retain  their  validity  (e.g.,  1:31).  (2)  Similarly  the 
word  “crowd”  ( ochlos )  is  used  in  Jn  to  designate  Galileans,  or  other  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem,  or  even  (in  11:42)  Jews,  not  including  Pharisees,  when  the  Jews 
are  on  Jesus’  side;  but  in  6:22,  24  the  usage  does  not  conform  to  this  pattern, 
and  “the  crowd”  are  “the  Jews”  of  6:41,  52.  In  general,  the  Johannine  usage  of 
“crowd”  is  in  the  sense  of  ‘am  ha-ares  and  is  used  in  relation  to  “the  Pharisees” 
in  a  sense  which  suggests  the  actual  relationship  between  these  two  groups  in 
Palestine.  (3)  In  conjunction  with  other  peculiarities  of  Jn  6,  including  its  posi¬ 
tion,  these  data  suggest  that  the  chapter  was  added  by  a  non- Jewish  redactor  to 
the  original  work  of  a  Jewish  author.  (4)  Without  chap.  6,  consequently,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  presents  the  public  life  of  Jesus  as  extending  from  Passover 
(2:13)  to  Passover  (the  Passion),  i.e.,  lasting  one  year  of  which  the  Synoptics 
describe  the  summer  in  Galilee.  In  this  view  Jn  5:35  corresponds  to  Mk  1:14  and 
the  unnamed  feast  of  5:1  is  Pentecost. — G.  W.  M. 

1072.  J.  Gnilka,  “Der  historische  Jesus  als  der  gegenwartige  Christus  im 
Johannesevangelium,”  BibLeben  7  (4,  ’66)  270-278. 

The  question  is  how  to  present  the  meaning  of  Christ  for  all  times  in  such  a 
way  that  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  in  no  way  denied.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  not 
entirely  different  from  the  Synoptics ;  rather,  it  develops  what  they  present  only 
seminally.  For  the  interpretation  of  Jn  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  Paraclete 
sayings.  The  Gospel  does  not  merely  record  brute  facts  but  recalls  events  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  The  disciples’  remembrance  of  Jesus’  deeds  and 
words  is,  not  merely  a  recalling  of  the  past,  but  a  re-presenting  of  the  past  to¬ 
gether  with  a  definite  interpretation  of  it.  Here  Jn  continues  the  approach  of 
Mk,  and  the  re-presenting  of  the  past  follows  the  same  principles  as  in  the  other 
Gospels  which  speak  of  the  fulfillment  of  Scripture  as  in  Mt’s  fulfillment 
prophecies  and  in  Jn  1:45;  6:31  ff.,  etc. 

Jn  3:19  sets  forth  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  him  men  are  judged  innocent  or  guilty.  This  situation  recurs  whenever 
man  is  confronted  with  Jesus’  word  so  that  Christology  and  not  eschatology  is 
foremost  in  Jn.  Jn  5  describes  as  present  not  only  judgment  but  also  the  resur¬ 
rection.  This  bringing  of  the  Christ-event  into  the  present  means  that  the  salva¬ 
tion-history  hour  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  reaches  to  all  future  times  and 
places.  In  fine,  Christology  and  not  an  existential  interpretation  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  Christ  is  the 
foundation  and  the  means  of  man’s  understanding  of  existence. — J.  J.  C. 

1073.  D.  Hill,  “The  Relevance  of  the  Logos  Christology,”  ExpTimes  78  (5, 
’67)  136-139. 
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“The  Logos  Christology  still  has  value  and  interest  (i)  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  New  Testament  Christology,  and  (ii)  because  that  which  is  asserted 
about  Jesus  Christ  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos  theme  can,  when  rein¬ 
terpreted,  significantly  enrich  our  entire  theology/’ 

1074.  J.  L.  Price,  “The  Search  for  the  Theology  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,” 
JournAmAcadRel  35  (1,  ’67)  3-15. 

The  central  interest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  theological  and  Christological, 
whether  we  think  of  the  Gospel  as  an  apostolic  autograph  or  the  work  of  a 
redactor.  The  key  to  the  Gospel’s  meaning  and  emphases  is  not  to  be  found 
through  comparison-contrast  studies  in  terms  of  the  Synoptics.  The  Gospel’s 
actual  author  has  imposed  on  his  work  a  unity  of  style  and  viewpoint.  Location 
of  the  source  for  the  author’s  ideas  in  Oriental  Gnosticism  cannot  be  established. 
Central  and  unifying  concepts  are  logos  and  the  Paraclete.  Jesus  is  the  inspired 
and  inspirited  “Word”  made  flesh,  the  definitive  revealer  of  God’s  nature  and 
purpose  for  the  author.  The  author  presents  an  eschatology  with  two  inter¬ 
linked  aspects,  realized  and  necessary  to  be  realized.  The  author  is  basically 
concerned  with  the  central  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  in  his 
earthly  life  was  aware  of  this  unique  and  prior  authority  and  its  foundation  in 
God.  Yet  in  the  end  these  still  remain  elusive  and  profound  elements  in  Johannine 
thought. — J.  H.  C. 

1075r.  D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  The  Composition  and  Order  of  the  Fourth  Gospel . 
Bultmann’s  Literary  Theory  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  432;  §§  ll-767r — 768r]. 

(E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  91  [7,  ’66]  508-510): — Extensive  summary. 
Praised. 

1076r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  Das  J ohanne Sevang elium,  I.  Teil:  Einleitung  und 
Kommentar  su  Kap.  1 — 4  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  423]. 

(W.  Thiising,  TrierTheolZeit  75  [6,  ’66]  377-378) : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  The  introductory  questions,  especially  the  problem  of  the  authorship, 
are  outstanding  as  are  also  the  excursuses.  Perhaps  Johannine  soteriology  could 
receive  more  treatment. — J.  J.  C. 

1077.  E.  Florival,  “  ‘Les  siens  ne  l’ont  pas  requ’  (Jn  1,  11).  Regard  evangelique 
sur  la  question  juive,”  NouvRevTheol  89  (1,  ’67)  43-66. 

When  Jn  speaks  of  his  own  not  receiving  the  Word,  he  is  summarizing  salva¬ 
tion-history  with  regard  to  faith  in  Jesus,  recalling  the  fact  that  Israel  failed 
to  believe  and  accept  him.  But  this  failure  is  ascribed  only  to  a  fraction  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  world  likewise  failed  to  receive  him.  The  special  mention 
of  the  Jews  does  not  imply  any  inferiority  or  adverse  judgment  which  would 
lower  their  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  others.  The  point  is  to  heighten  the  impression: 
not  only  the  world  but  even  his  own  failed  to  recognize  him.  His  own  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  those  dearly  loved  by  God  and  thus  represent  any  persons  to  whom 
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God  shows  special  favor.  In  sum,  the  mention  of  his  own  is  not  exclusive  but 
inclusive ;  they  represent  all  men  who  do  not  receive  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

1078.  [Jn  1:48]  J.  R.  Michaels,  “Nathanael  Under  the  Fig  Tree,”  ExpTimes 
78  (6,  *67)  182-183. 

Just  as  some  have  regarded  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Jn  4  as  representative  of 
Samaritan  religion,  so  Nathanael  under  the  fig  tree  in  Jn  1:48  may  be  seen  as 
representative  of  the  true  Israel.  A  possible  key  to  this  passage  is  found  in  Hos 
9:10:  “Like  grapes  in  the  wilderness,  I  found  Israel.  Like  the  first  fruit  on  the 
fig  tree,  in  its  first  season,  I  saw  your  fathers.” 

If  valid,  this  parallel  could  suggest  either  that  Jesus  discovered  the  new  Israel 
in  the  same  way  his  Father  had  discovered  the  old,  or  that  Jn  1:48  refers  to 
Jesus’  pre-existence  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (cf.  8:59). — J.  R.  M.  (Au¬ 
thor). 

1079.  [Jn  2:1-11]  J.  Riedl,  “El  ‘principio’  de  los  milagros  de  Jesus  en  Cana 
de  Galilea,”  RevistBib  28  (3,  ’66)  131-147. 

(1)  John  does  not  write  a  historical  life  of  Jesus  with  exact  details,  but  he 
reports  facts  with  an  insight  that  no  one  could  have  had  during  the  days  of 
Christ.  He  sees  events  in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  Thus  one  could 
speak  of  a  hypostatic  union-history.  (2)  The  miracles  become  signs  without 
being  unhistorical,  and  the  first  miracle  at  Cana  marks  the  beginning  of  Christ’s 
signs  and  the  revelation  of  his  doxa  that  shall  stimulate  the  faith  of  the  disciples. 

(3)  Jn  speaks  here  of  the  first  miracle,  not  absolutely  but  in  relation  to  a 
certain  part  of  Jesus’  life.  As  in  the  Synoptics,  so  in  Jn  the  Lord  starts  his 
public  ministry  in  Galilee  as  foretold  in  Isa  8:23 — 9:1:  The  admonition  to 
drink  from  the  saving  waters  (LXX:  touto  proton  pie ,  tachy  pie )  was  ful¬ 
filled  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  Furthermore,  Jn  probably  knew  a  variant  of  Ezek  47:8 
which  we  find  in  Codex  Q  (“This  water  flows  into  Galilee  and  descends  into 
the  desert”)  explained  thus  by  Theodoret:  “Haec  licet  nobis  accurate  in  historia 
invenire.  Nam  primo  in  Galilaeam  salutare  praeconium  cucurrit  .  .  .  .”  (PG  81, 
1041).— H.  M. 

1080.  *M.  Rissi,  “Die  Hochzeit  in  Kana  (Joh  2,1-11),”  Oikonomia ,  76- 92. 

1081.  [Jn  2:23 — 3:19]  J.  Bligh,  “Four  Studies  in  St.  John,  II:  Nicodemus,” 
HeythJourn  8(1,  ’67)  40-51. 

The  discourse  to  Nicodemus  is  interpreted  on  the  assumption  that  it  took  place 
after  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind  (Jn  9)  and  that  it  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  implications  of  the  miracle.  The  structure  of  the  text  is  shown  to  be  chiastic. 
Certain  details  show  that  the  Evangelist  was  familiar  with  the  Infancy  Narra¬ 
tives  preserved  in  Mt  and  Lk. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 

1082.  J.  Blank,  “  Tch  bin  das  Lebensbrot’  Jo  6,22-50,”  BibLeben  7  (4,  ’66) 
255-270.  [Cf.  §  11-762.] 
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This  second  article  on  Jn  6  investigates  two  of  its  three  great  themes:  the 
bread  of  life  and  faith.  The  third:  the  Eucharist  will  follow.  The  bread  of  life 
section  (vv.  25-35) — a  lively  discussion  through  the  steps:  bread — sign  (v.  26) 
mortal  food — immortal  food  (v.  27)  ;  works  of  God,  Law — the  work  of  God, 
faith  in  Jesus  (v.  28)  ;  Moses  gave  manna — the  Father  who  sent  Jesus  gave 
manna  (vv.  30-32) — prepares  the  transition  to  the  true  bread  from  heaven  in 
the  personal  sense.  People  ask  for  this  bread  (v.  34).  This  petition,  not  yet 
petulant,  is  answered  by  the  great  revelation:  “I  am  the  bread  of  life”  (v.  35). 
This  means  a  total  personalization  of  salvation  and  a  radical  change  of  Jewish 
eschatology.  In  this  personal  context  the  second  theme,  faith  in  Jesus,  is  de¬ 
veloped.  The  will  of  God  is  that  people  should  believe  in  Jesus  and  so  be  saved 
(vv.  36-40).  Here  for  the  first  time  “the  Jews”  mean  those  who  reject  Jesus 
because  of  his  true,  humble  humanity  (vv.  41-42).  Like  their  fathers  they  resist 
God  who  attracted  them  already  in  the  OT  election.  To  reject  Jesus  is  to  reject 
the  OT  (vv.  43-46).  He  who  believes  already  here  and  now  participates  in  life 
eternal  because  in  Jesus  word  and  person  (sacrament)  are  united  (vv.  47-50). 
V.  51  is  already  the  transition  to  the  third  theme,  the  Eucharist.  In  fine,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  pattern  of  the  sermon,  kerygma  and  Eucharist,  coincides  with 
that  of  the  primitive  Christian  worship,  and  therefore  the  Eucharistic  part  seems 
originally  to  have  been  part  of  the  chapter. — C.  H.  H. 

1083.  J.  McPolin,  “Bultmanni  theoria  litteraria  et  Jo  6,51c — 58c,”  VerbDom 
44  (5-6,  ’66)  243-258. 

Bultmann  attributes  Jn  6:51c-58  to  an  ecclesiastical  redactor  who,  he  thinks, 
interpolated  this  passage  in  order  to  bring  the  non-sacramental  doctrine  of 
6:26-5 lb  into  line  with  the  sacramental  practice  of  the  Church.  This  view  is 
shown  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  (vv.  26-51b) 
cannot  be  fully  understood  except  in  the  light  of  the  second  part  (vv.  51c-58),  and 
vice  versa,  e.g.,  vv.  27,  34,  51c,  53  are  closely  akin  to  one  another;  (2)  in  the 
discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  (vv.  26-5 lb)  there  are  allusions  which  anticipate 
the  section  on  the  Eucharist;  (3)  the  theme  of  life  runs  through  the  whole 
chapter;  (4)  the  whole  discourse  is  a  midrashic  commentary  on  the  text  “He 
gave  them  bread  from  heaven”;  (5)  v.  51c  belongs  both  to  what  precedes  and 
to  what  follows — it  is  the  hinge  of  the  discourse;  (6)  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  metaphorical  and  literal  senses  of  “eating.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

1084.  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “Leurs  ecritures  et  Son  enseignement.  Jean  7, 
14-36,”  BibVieChret  58  (72,  ’66)  21-30. 

A  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

1085.  J.  B.  Cortes,  “Yet  Another  Look  at  Jn  7,37-38,”  CathBibQuart  29  (1, 
’67)  75-86. 

In  EstBib  16  (’57)  279-306,  the  writer  defended  the  traditional  punctuation 
[designated  version  A]  of  these  verses  which  puts  a  period  after  “let  him  come 
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to  me  and  drink”  and  refers  “from  within  him”  to  the  believer.  The  more  recent 
punctuation  [version  B]  reads  “let  him  drink  who  believes  in  me”  and  refers 
“from  within  him”  to  Christ.  Version  A  has  been  unjustly  attacked  as  if  it  held 
that  Christ  is  not  a  source  and  as  if  the  believer  is  a  source  for  others.  Actually, 
reading  A  assumes  that  Christ  is  a  source  but  states  that  the  believer  is  [also] 
a  source,  a  source  for  himself  and  not  necessarily  for  others. 

In  favor  of  A  are  all  critical  editions,  including  the  recent  The  Greek  New 
Testament  (1966)  and  P66,  the  oldest  MS  of  Jn.  Also,  “he  who  believes,”  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is  very  common  in  Jn,  and — particularly  signifi¬ 
cant — the  thought  of  A  is  paralleled  by  Jesus’  words  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
(Jn  4:13-14).  Besides,  it  is  more  natural  with  A  to  invite  one  who  is  thirsty 
to  drink  rather  than  with  B  to  invite  the  one  who  already  believes  to  drink.  The 
usage  of  “he  who  believes”  in  all  instances  in  Jn  confirms  reading  A  in  this 
matter.  Moreover,  the  context  favors  referring  “from  within  him”  to  the  be¬ 
liever,  as  A  does.  Lastly,  “he  who  believes  in  me  shall  never  thirst”  (Jn  6:35) 
clearly  parallels  the  thought  of  version  A. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  commentators  are 
indecisive,  as  is  also  the  argument  from  the  text  alluded  to  in  Jn  7:38 — it  seems 
to  be  Isa  58:11  and  can  satisfy  either  reading.  However,  the  other  arguments 
suggest  that  A  is  by  far  the  more  probable  version. — J.  J.  C. 

1086.  [Jn  13:1-17]  A.  Jaubert,  “Une  lecture  du  lavement  des  pieds  au  mardi- 
mercredi  saint,”  Museon  79  (3-4,  ’66)  257-286. 

In  a  series  of  Holy  Week  sermons  attributed  to  Ephraem,  the  preacher  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday- Wednesday  commented  at  length  on  the  washing  of  the  feet. 
This  might  be  a  simple  coincidence,  but  the  similarity  with  the  patristic  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  a  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper  on  Tuesday  evening  suggested 
further  study.  The  conclusions  from  this  investigation  are  these: 

(1)  It  is  evident  that  the  early  Church  never  connected  the  anniversary  of 
the  washing  of  the  feet  with  Holy  Thursday.  This  conclusion,  previously  veri¬ 
fied  for  the  West,  is  shown  to  be  true  for  the  East  also.  (2)  We  had  already 
known  of  a  liturgical  memorial  which  linked  the  Last  Supper  of  Tuesday 
evening  with  the  fasting  on  Wednesday.  But  the  trace  of  a  second  type  of 
liturgical  service  appears  in  EphraenTs  Strophes  on  Holy  Week.  Here  all  the 
themes  of  the  liberation  effected  on  Easter  are  connected  with  the  night  of 
Tuesday- Wednesday.  (3)  A  third  type  of  liturgical  service  is  found  in  a 
Nestorian  liturgy  which  has  for  the  washing  of  the  feet  three  readings  closely 
connected  with  the  Last  Supper  and  Jesus’  arrest.  (4)  The  hypothesis  which 
holds  that  Johannine  circles  of  Syria  placed  the  reading  (and  no  doubt  the 
custom)  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  on  Tuesday- Wednesday  explains  not  only 
the  Nestorian  reading,  but  also  the  place  of  the  pericope  in  Tatian,  the  date 
indicated  by  EphraenTs  Strophes  and  other  odd  agreements  in  the  Syrian  milieu. 
It  would  also  account  for  the  strange  occurrence  of  Jn  13  on  Tuesday  in  the 
ancient  Roman  lectionary  and  incidentally  of  a  custom  mentioned  by  Augustine. 
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Finally,  Codex  Forojuliensis  deserves  further  study  to  ascertain  what  light  it 
can  throw  on  the  matter. — J.  J.  C. 

1087.  [Jn  13:1-20]  G.  Richter,  “The  washing  of  feet  in  the  Gospel  of  John,” 
T heolDig  14  (3,  ’66)  200-205. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  MiinchTheolZeit  16  (1-2,  ’65)  13-26 
[cf.  §  10-569]. 

1088.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “  ‘Je  suis  la  Voie,  la  Verite  et  la  Vie’  (Jn  14,  6),” 
NouvRevTheol  88  (9,  ’66)  907-942. 

What  is  the  relation  between  “way,”  “truth,”  and  “life”?  A  literary  analysis 
of  13:33 — 14:6  shows  that  the  theme  is  the  “place”  where  Jesus  is  going  and 
“the  way”  to  arrive  there.  “Truth”  and  “life”  serve  simply  to  indicate  the 
sense  of  the  metaphor  in  “the  way.”  The  literary  milieu  of  Jn  14:6  is  biblical, 
Judaic  and  Judaeo-Christian,  not  Hellenistic  or  Gnostic.  But  only  in  Jn  is  a 
person  called  “the  way”  or  “the  truth.”  “The  truth”  and  “the  life”  are  not  the 
end  to  be  attained  at  the  terminus  of  “the  way,”  nor  do  they  signify  the  divine 
realities  to  which  Jesus  leads  us  and  with  which  he  is  identified  as  God.  Jesus 
leads  us  to  the  Father  because  he  is  “the  way,”  and  he  is  the  way  because  he  is 
“the  truth,”  now  revealing  to  us  the  Father,  and  “the  life,”  now  communicating 
to  us  the  life  of  the  Father.  This  life  is  given  to  us  in  “the  truth”  revealed  by 
Jesus.  He  is  the  living  revelation  of  the  Father  because  he  is  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  him.  In  Jesus’  person  is  manifested  the  summit  of  revelation, 
i.e.,  the  intimate  communion  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  at  the  core  of  the 
Trinity,  and  thus  the  act  of  revealing  for  Jesus  consists  essentially  in  revealing 
himself.  It  is  because  Jesus  is  the  Son  that  he  is  “the  truth,”  and  it  is  only 
through  his  Incarnation  that  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father  became  “the 
truth”  which  formally  signifies  “revelation”  and  indicates  a  function  of  Jesus, 
not  his  transcendence.  The  formula  in  14:6,  then,  describes  Jesus’  role  as  media¬ 
tor  and  indicates  the  essence  of  the  work  of  salvation.  He  is  “the  way”  to  the 
Father  because  he  is  “the  truth,”  and  thus  makes  us  participate  in  “the  life”  of 
the  Father. — E.  R.  M. 

1089.  *A.  Jaubert,  “L’image  de  la  Vigne  (Jean  15),”  Oikonomia,  93-99. 

1090.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’heure  de  la  femme  (Jn  16,21)  et  l’heure  de  la  Mere  de 
Jesus  (Jn  19,25-27),”  Biblical  (3,  ’66)  361-380.  [Cf.  §  11-767.] 

The  parabolic  character  of  Jn  16:21  has  been  established.  The  allegorical 
character  of  the  text  is  now  considered.  Christ  has  certainly  made  use  of  allegory 
in  his  parables.  The  image  of  childbirth  and  its  accompanying  pangs  together 
with  the  subsequent  joy  represent  in  the  OT  various  situations  in  human  life 
and  in  the  history  of  Israel  wherein  a  sorrowful  state  is  followed  by  a  joyful 
one.  A  special  sequence  of  sorrow-joy  is  that  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  followed 
by  his  resurrection.  We  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  considering  the  hour  of 
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the  woman,  the  pangs  of  her  childbirth  and  her  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  male  son 
as  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Passion  and  resurrection. 

Now  between  Jn  16:21  taken  symbolically  and  the  scene  on  Calvary  there 
is  an  obvious  connection.  On  Calvary  the  hour  of  Jesus  has  arrived,  and  this  is 
the  hour  of  the  metaphorical  childbirth  of  the  new  world,  a  childbirth  attributed 
by  the  prophets  to  the  chosen  nation,  Yahweh’s  bride,  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
The  fact  itself  that  on  the  cross  Christ  calls  his  mother,  not  “mother/’  but 
“woman,”  seems  to  denote  that  in  his  eyes  she  represented  Zion  and  that  he 
meant  to  attribute  to  her  the  supernatural  metaphorical  maternity  which  the 
prophets  had  predicted  of  Zion.  Jn  16:21  is  not  a  simple  parable;  it  has  a  spiritual 
and  Messianic  interpretation  which  identifies  the  hour  of  the  woman  with  the 
hour  of  Jesus. — P.  P.  S. 

1091.  [Jn  19:25-27]  A.  Feuillet,  “Christ’s  farewell  to  his  mother,”  TheolDig 
15  (1,  ’67)  37-40. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  NouvRevTheol  86  (5,  ’64)  469-489 
[cf.  §  9-217]. 

Jn,  cf.  §§  11-1013;  11-1177;  Jn  3:16  f.,  cf.  §  11-1131;  Jn  19:34,  cf.  §  11-1053. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

1092r.  E.  J.  Epp,  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis 
in  Acts  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  273-274]. 

(H.  J.  Cadbury,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  112-114)  : — Descriptive  summary. 
One  is  left  with  the  feeling  “that  the  complexity  of  the  problem  remains  not 
completely  solved.  But  perhaps  we  have  here  a  partial  solution.” 

1093.  [Acts  1:9-11]  G.  Schille,  “Die  Himmelfahrt,”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (3-4, 
’66)  183-199. 

Acts  1:9-11  is  a  liturgical  formula  introduced  by  Kai  tauta  eipon  of  v.  9a.  Its 
liturgical  character  is  also  suggested  by  its  present  context:  the  40  days  (v.  3) 
were  apparently  calculated,  like  the  50  days  of  2:1,  on  the  basis  of  the  Jewish 
religious  calendar;  synerchesthai  (v.  6)  suggests  the  assembly  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  worship;  and  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  (v.  12)  some¬ 
what  inaccurately  as  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey. 

Although  the  narration  itself  lacks  details  about  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  took  place,  the  formula  appears  rounded  off.  However,  Luke  apparently  knew 
the  circumstances,  i.e.,  those  mentioned  in  vv.  3,  6,  12  without  deriving  them 
from  the  formula.  This  type  of  narration  without  introduction  or  conclusion  is 
typical  of  liturgical  texts  where  the  circumstances  can  be  presupposed. 

The  ascension  narration  was  a  cult  etiology  for  the  assembly  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  congregation  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  40th  day  after  the  Passover 
in  commemoration  of  the  ascension.  This  feast  apparently  developed  relatively 
late  and  was  prevented  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  from  becoming  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Church  at  large.  Luke  used  its  genuinely  Jerusalem  tradition  to 
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mark  the  incision  in  salvation-history  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  history 
of  the  Church. 

This  ascension  tradition  has  a  Galilean  component  in  the  appearance  to  a 
group  on  a  mountain.  But  it  was  the  Judean  expectation  of  the  parousia  which 
required  the  ascension,  not  the  Galilean  appearance  tradition  which  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  command.  The  cultic  celebration  of  the  ascension  was  prepared  for 
by  the  exaltation  Christology  of  the  baptism  tradition.  This  celebration  was  less 
concerned  with  the  departure  of  Jesus  than  with  his  assumption  of  cosmic  power 
in  anticipation  of  the  unity  of  the  world  Church. — H.  W.  B. 

1094.  G.  Rinaldi,  “Giacomo,  Paolo  e  i  Giudei  (Atti  21,1 7-26),”  RivistBib  14 
(4,  ’66)  407-423. 

The  passage  provides  useful  evidence  to  study  the  relations  existing  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  period,  both  on  a  doctrinal  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis.  The  protagonists  are  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  James, 
Paul  and  perhaps  a  few  Gentile  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  This  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  Church  inherited  from  the  OT  certain  basic 
religious  truths  such  as  the  doctrine  about  God  and  man,  the  Decalogue  as 
developed  by  the  prophets,  and  certain  forms  of  devotion  and  pious  practices 
such  as  prayers,  almsgiving  and  ascetical  practices  which  she  intended  to 
preserve  and  pass  on  to  future  Christians. 

Other  practices,  of  vital  importance  for  the  Jews,  such  as  circumcision,  were 
passed  over;  others  at  times  were  just  overlooked  and  at  times  encouraged,  but 
never  was  any  doctrinal  judgment  pronounced  about  them  individually.  Such 
judgments  dealt  only  with  basic  general  principles  with  which  these  practices 
were  in  accord  or  in  opposition.  The  main  anxiety  of  the  primitive  Church 
was  to  forge  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  single  community  wherein  all  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  equally  brothers  in  the  same  family.  The  tumultuous  behavior  of 
the  Jews  against  Paul  in  the  Temple  explains  and  justifies  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  leaders  to  foster  and  maintain  this  unity.  This  explains  also  Paul’s  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  thought  of  Christ’s  work  in  uniting  Jew  and  Gentile  through  his 
redemption:  both  categories  are  one  in  the  Body  of  Christ  (Eph  2:11-18). — 
C.  S. 

EPISTLES — APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

1095.  *M.  Bouttier,  “Remarques  sur  la  conscience  Apostolique  de  St.  Paul,” 
Oikonomia ,  100-108. 

1096.  *M.  Carrez,  “La  signification  actuelle  pour  l’histoire  du  salut  du  visible 
et  de  l’invisible  dans  la  pensee  paulinienne,”  Oikonomia,  109-117. 

1097.  P.  Crowley,  “Justification  by  Faith  in  St  Paul,”  Scripture  18  (44,  ’66) 
97-111. 
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The  theme  is  developed  by  considering  covenant  and  law,  the  crisis  at  Galatia 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  justification  through  faith,  the  Law  and  liberty 
in  Paul. 

1098.  J.  B.  Culliton,  “Lucien  Cerfaux’s  Contribution  concerning  ‘The  Body 
of  Christ’,”  CathBib Quart  29  (1,  ’67)  41-59. 

Under  the  one  formula  “the  body  of  Christ”  Paul  uses  a  variety  of  images  to 
express  different  truths  regarding  the  Christian’s  relation  to  Christ.  Here  Cer- 
faux  sees  only  one  body,  the  body  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  he  insists  that  the 
Christian  is  united  spiritually  to  this  glorious  and  risen  body  of  the  Lord.  He 
categorically  denies  the  existence  of  the  mystical  Christ,  the  interpretation 
prevalent  among  exegetes  such  as  E.-B.  Alio,  E.  Mersch  and  F.  Prat. 

Those  who  support  Cerfaux,  e.g.,  P.  Benoit,  argue  as  he  does  from  Paul’s 
chronology  and  thought  development.  Cerfaux’s  interpretation  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  exegetes  but  rejected  by  systematic  theologians.  Vatican  II’s 
Constitution  on  the  Church,  while  reflecting  the  influence  of  the  earlier  inter¬ 
pretation,  has  some  significant  omissions :  it  does  not  refer  to  the  social  body  of 
the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ;  nor  does  it  speak  of  a  mystical  person  or  of 
the  whole  Christ.  These  omissions  reflect  the  new  trend  in  Catholic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  a  trend  dominated  by  L.  Cerfaux. — J.  J.  C. 

1099.  P.  Delhaye,  “La  Foi.  Nature  de  la  Foi  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  §  4. 
La  Nature  de  la  Foi  chez  S.  Paul,”  AmiCler  76  (Nov.  3,  ’66)  633-636. 

According  to  Paul  faith  has  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  aspect.  It  is  a  kind 
of  spiritual  knowledge  and  implies  the  acceptance  of  the  kerygma.  At  the  same 
time  faith  is  dynamic,  influencing  a  man’s  life  and  orientating  him  toward  justi¬ 
fication.  The  Pauline  concept  of  faith  is  aptly  defined  in  Heb  11:1. — J.  J.  C. 

1100.  L.  Foster,  “The  Earliest  Collection  of  Paul’s  Epistles,”  BullEvangTheol 
Soc  10  (1,  ’67)  44-55. 

It  is  suggested  that  Luke  was  the  earliest  collector  of  Paul’s  Epistles  and  that 
he  published  ten  of  them  (omitting  the  Pastorals)  as  the  third  volume  supple¬ 
menting  Lk-Acts. 

1101.  L.  Goppelt,  “Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte:  Schlussfolgerungen  aus 
Rom.  IV  and  I.  Kor.  X.  1-13,”  NTStud  13  (1,  ’66)  31-42. 

Paul’s  typological  references  to  the  OT  are  a  means  of  interpreting  the  gospel 
message  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlighten  not  only  the  event  of  Christ  but  also  the 
eschatological  and  soteriological  character  of  the  Christian  community’s  life. 
His  method  can  be  taken  as  a  valid  form  of  interpretation  since  it  does  not  violate 
the  sense  of  the  OT.  Though  the  OT  event  to  which  Paul  refers  is  a  kerygmatic 
image  of  faith,  his  analysis  of  God’s  revelation  of  salvation  is  rooted  in  history. 
His  typological  hermeneutical  principle  expresses  his  concept  of  salvation-history. 
Salvation  occurs  in  history,  in  Christ  as  the  mid-point,  but  is  perceived  only  by 
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faith,  and  the  OT  and  NT  are  joined,  not  through  historical  continuity,  but 
through  God’s  promise  and  fulfillment  in  history.  The  great  saving  acts  of  the 
OT,  Adam,  Abraham,  the  Law,  are  essentially  related  to  definite  historical  situa¬ 
tions,  but  Paul  does  not  see  them  in  temporal  succession,  but  rather  in  their 
relationship  to  fulfillment  in  Christ.  He  does,  however,  conceive  of  a  plan  of 
salvation,  though  not  an  apocalyptic  one.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  Paul’s 
salvation-history  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  kerygma  itself. — G.  W.  M. 

1102r.  E.  Guttgemanns,  Der  leidende  Apostel  und  sein  Herr.  Studien  sur 
paulinischen  Christologie  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  155]. 

(R.  H.  Fuller,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  98-101): — Summary.  Criticized. 
Praised.  This  is  an  extremely  exacting  book  to  read.  And  the  existential  overlay 
which  the  author  intrudes  into  his  exegesis  obscures  rather  than  clarifies  it  for 
the  non-German  mind.  Furthermore,  it  appears  to  lead  to  a  perversion  of  Pauline 
theology,  e.g.,  eliminating  Christ’s  bodily  resurrection  from  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand  the  study  of  the  volume  is  infinitely  rewarding  for  values  such  as  these: 
(1)  It  reinforces  the  method  of  Pauline  exegesis  which  is  slowly  emerging 
from  the  work  of  W.  Schmithals,  D.  Georgi  and  U.  Wilckens.  (2)  It  insists  on 
exegetical  analysis  of  Paul’s  own  argumentation  as  the  key  to  Pauline  Christol- 
ogy  rather  than  the  study  of  the  titles  or  Christological  patterns.  (3)  It  concludes 
that,  for  all  the  difference  of  method,  the  Synoptics  and  Paul  have  in  the  last 
analysis  the  same  basic  Christology. — J.  J.  C. 

1103.  E.  Jungel,  “Erwagungen  zur  Grundlegung  evangelischer  Ethik  im 
Anschluss  an  die  Theologie  des  Paulus.  Eine  biblische  Meditation,”  Zeit 
TheolKirche  63  (3,  ’66)  379-390. 

Paul  proclaims  the  gospel,  not  ethical  theory  (1  Cor  9:16).  However,  the 
proclamatory  event  is  ethical  in  scope,  for  God’s  consolatory  word  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  One  who  identifies  with  man  in  the  depths  and  prompts  the  Christian 
to  share  in  concern  for  the  lowly  (Phil  2:1-9;  Rom  12:16).  The  Christian  ex¬ 
pects  nothing  for  himself  without  hoping  for  everything  for  the  world.  He 
reinforces  the  communication  of  this  hope  with  an  endeavor  to  live  at  peace  with 
all  men  (Rom  12:14-18)  and  endorses  with  his  cooperation  the  conscientious 
decisions  of  men  of  good  will  in  the  world.  Thus  the  Christian  lives  out  of  grace, 
but  within  law. — F.  W.  D. 

1104.  E.  F.  Klug,  “Dogmatic  When  It  Matters,”  ChristToday  11  (Mar.  17, 
’67)  592-593. 

Paul  had  one  consuming  passion  in  life,  a  compelling  urgency,  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

1105.  O.  Kuss,  “Nomos  bei  Paulus,”  MunchTheolZeit  17  (3-4,  ’66)  173-227. 

Two  major  preoccupations  dominate  this  essay  on  the  Pauline  understanding 
of  the  Law.  First,  from  a  cross  section  of  26  exegetes  whose  writings  span  about 
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90  years,  representative  views  on  Law  in  the  principal  Pauline  letters  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Secondly,  in  the  analytic  section,  a  personal  synopsis  of  Paul’s  teaching 
on  this  subject  is  sketched.  This  second  section  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

Paul  was  convinced  that  the  Law  (understood  as  the  Mosaic  Law)  assumed 
a  new  meaning  through  Christ’s  salvific  activity.  Now  salvation  was  accorded 
to  man,  not  on  the  basis  of  works  of  the  Law,  but  through  belief  in  God’s  re¬ 
demptive  work  in  Christ.  Thus,  God’s  saving  acts  in  Christ  had  brought  about 
freedom  from  the  Law  to  all  who  shared  in  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  redemptive 
death  through  faith  and  baptism.  The  Law  itself  had  no  redemptive  power;  as 
an  authentic  expression  of  God’s  will  for  man  it  only  revealed  his  helplessness  to 
live  according  to  God’s  plan.  Hamartia,  sin  considered  as  an  evil  force  in  the 
world,  hampered  mankind.  In  Paul’s  view  of  salvation-history  the  Law  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  taskmaster,  multiplying  offenses;  the  Law  “was  added  because  of 
transgressions”  (Gal  3:19). 

In  the  life  of  the  individual  person  the  Law  aided  man  to  recognize  sin.  Thus 
the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  because  they  are  a  part  of  Scripture  and 
divine  promises,  are  a  valid  manifestation  of  God’s  will  even  in  our  day.  But  a 
new  dimension  is  added:  to  those  who  believe  and  are  baptized  God  grants  the 
gift  of  the  pneuma  which  bestows  new  moral  vigor.  The  final  norm  for  the  be¬ 
liever  is  now  the  law  of  Christ.  The  believer  can,  of  course,  lose  this  gift  of  salva¬ 
tion;  he  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works.  Finally,  Paul  believed  that  the 
time  span  until  the  parousia  was  quite  short  and  for  this  reason  long-range 
planning  was  inappropriate. — M.  A.  F. 

1106r.  A.  Q.  Morton  and  J.  McLeman,  Paul ,  the  Man  and  the  Myth  [cf.  NT  A 
11,  p.  278]. 

(Anon.,  “Paul  and  the  computer,”  HibJourn  65  [257,  ’66-’67]  82)  : — Sum¬ 
mary. 

1107r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  J.  O’Rourke,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  110-112): — Descriptive  summary. 
Critical. 

1108.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Erwagungen  zum  ontologischen  Charakter  der  kaine 
ktisis  bei  Paulus,”  EvangTheol  27  (1,  ’67)  1-35. 

The  Pauline  technical  term  “new  creation,”  which  is  central  for  all  eschatology, 
encompasses  all  the  major  themes  of  his  theology.  Ontological  exegesis  is  the 
most  appropriate  method  for  interpreting  this  concept,  in  that  it  prevents  dog¬ 
matic  distortion  by  allowing  the  NT  to  speak  in  its  own  terms. 

The  two  Pauline  occurrences  of  this  term  [Gal  6:15  and  2  Cor  5:17]  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  motifs  of  election  and  cosmology  juxtaposed  first  in 
Deutero-  and  Trito-Isaiah.  The  Pauline  concept  embodies  the  dialectic  view  of 
being  and  time  and  is  presented  in  the  context  of  his  own  apostolic  existence. 
The  prevailing  Bultmannian  interpretation  of  “new  creation”  emphasizes  in- 
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dividual  “historicality”  (GeschichtlicJikeit) .  Priority  should  be  given  to  an 
ontological  interpretation  in  which  “new  creation”  is  understood  as  the  typologi¬ 
cal  meaning  of  Paul’s  own  apostolic  existence  ( Sein ).  The  Christian  life  is  a 
doxology  addressed  to  the  God  of  glory  by  the  creature  whose  whole  life  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  Creator.  Paul’s  gospel  is  the  apocalyptic  foretaste  of  the  renewing 
word  of  God.  As  a  real  end  of  the  world  is  expected,  the  remaining  interval  is 
the  time  of  service:  “Paul  interprets  the  interval  Christologically  as  the  time  of 
self-giving”  (p.  34).  Man  meanwhile  is  incorporated  into  God’s  self-glorification 
in  consequence  of  which  he  shares  Christ’s  suffering. — H.  H.  O. 

Romans ,  1-2  Corinthians 

1109.  J.  R.  Richards,  “Romans  and  I  Corinthians:  Their  Chronological  Rela¬ 
tionship  and  Comparative  Dates,”  NT  Stud  13  (1,  ’66)  14-30. 

A  comparative  study  of  Rom  and  1  Cor  tends  to  reverse  the  usual  assumption, 
based  for  example  on  comparing  Rom  15:23-28  with  1  Cor  16:5-9,  that  Rom  is 
the  later  letter.  Such  a  study  regards  Rom  16  as  a  separate  letter  which  comes 
into  question  again.  (1)  The  two  letters  have  45  words  in  common  which  are 
peculiar  to  them.  Many  of  these  are  derived  from  the  LXX,  in  passages  which 
Paul  cites  in  Rom  but  not  in  1  Cor.  The  examination  of  such  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  as  hettema,  diastole,  eperotao,  psomizo  and  kletoi  hagioi  suggests  their 
prior  use  in  Rom;  in  1  Cor  Paul  recalls  and  modifies  his  earlier  use  of  them. 
(2)  The  doctrinal  evidence  shows  that  the  ideas  of  Rom  5:12  ff.  are  being 
elaborated  with  difficulty  because  they  are  new;  in  passages  like  1  Cor  15:21-22 
and  15:56  Paul  refers  to  such  ideas  easily  and  familiarly.  Similarly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  as  the  body  seems  in  its  full  sense  original  in  1  Cor;  but  in  Rom 
12  we  find  a  more  primitive  development  of  it  from  the  imagery  of  the  slave 
market.  If  Rom  thus  seems  earlier,  both  letters  were  written  at  almost  the  same 
time,  as  numerous  common  themes  show. 

(3)  A  comparison  of  Rom  15:22-25,  Acts  19:21-22  and  1  Cor  16:3-9  shows 
that  Rom  and  1  Cor  were  both  written  from  Ephesus  after  an  enforced  delay  of 
Paul  there.  (4)  According  to  Deissmann’s  dating  of  the  Gallio  inscription, 
Romans  would  have  been  written  in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  54.  The  sudden  event 
which  precipitated  a  change  in  Paul’s  plans  and  which  also  accounts  for  the 
imminence  of  the  parousia  in  1  Cor  (and  not  Rom)  would  have  been  the  death 
of  Claudius  and  the  ominous  accession  of  Nero  whom  Paul  would  have  regarded 
as  ho  anomos.  (5)  This  view  forces  us  to  conclude  that  Rom  16  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  composition. — G.  W.  M. 

1110.  E.  A.  Judge  and  G.  S.  R.  Thomas,  “The  Origin  of  the  Church  at  Rome: 
A  New  Solution?”  RefTheolRev  25  (3,  ’66)  81-94. 

The  thesis  is  that  the  Christian  community  in  Rome  was  built  up  mainly 
through  the  migration  of  converts  from  the  East  without  any  regular  organiza¬ 
tion  or  public  preaching;  that  it  avoided  any  conflict  with  the  synagogues, 
providing  such  extra  religious  facilities  as  it  needed  on  a  domestic  basis;  and 
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that  it  was  only  launched  as  a  “church”  in  opposition  to  the  synagogues  after 
Paul’s  arrival. 

1111.  G.  Klein,  “Heil  und  Geschichte  nach  Romer  IV,”  NT  Stud  13  (1,  ’66) 
43-47. 

A  restatement,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions,  of  the  position  that 
Rom  4  does  not  provide  the  basis  for  a  Pauline  concept  of  salvation-history 
[cf.  §§  8-644,  9-1002]. 

1112.  [Rom  5:12-21]  Anon.,  “Zur  Diskussion  um  die  Erbsiinde,”  HerdKorr 
21  (2,  ’67)  76-82. 

A  survey  of  recent  studies  and  controversies  in  the  Catholic  Church  regarding 
original  sin  and  related  problems  of  polygenism,  evolution,  etc. 

1113.  [Rom  5:12-21]  W.  Simonis,  “Erbsiinde  und  Monogenismus,”  Catholica 
20  (4,  ’66)  281-301. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  does  not  imply  that  all  men  are  physically  de¬ 
scended  from  one  man,  Adam.  Orginial  sin  is  only  the  negative  side  of  Paul’s 
positive  teaching  that  God  willed  all  men  should  be  saved  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Consequently  whether  monogenism  or  polygenism  existed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  human  race  is  a  question  which  neither  Scripture  nor  theology  can 
decide. — J.  J.  C. 

1114.  [Rom  6:2-14]  P.  Dacquino,  “La  nostra  morte  e  la  nostra  risurrezione 
con  Cristo  secondo  San  Paolo,”  RivistBib  14  (3,  ’66)  227-259. 

What  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says  that  through  baptism  we  die  with  Christ 
and  return  to  life  with  him?  This  passage  occurs  immediately  after  the  contrast 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  the  New  Adam  (Rom  5:12-21).  According  to  the 
Oriental  notion  of  solidarity,  the  head  of  a  race  and  his  descendants  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  person  and  the  descendants  are  believed  to  participate  in  their 
head’s  most  decisive  actions.  It  follows  that  all  men,  being  physically  descended 
from  Adam,  participate  in  his  obedience  from  the  very  first  instance.  Through 
baptism,  the  Christian  becomes  a  member  of  Christ.  Because  of  this  solidarity, 
he  truly  participates  in  the  most  decisive  acts  of  Christ,  namely  his  Passion  and 
resurrection.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian  physically  ex¬ 
periences  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection;  it  means  that  owing  to  baptism,  he 
has  been  personally  united  to  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again,  united  with  his 
future  members. — C.  S. 

1115.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Leben  auf  Hoffnung  hin.  Christliche  Existenz 
nach  Rom  8,”  BibLiturg  39  (6,  ’66)  316-319. 

According  to  Paul,  an  eschatological  conviction  should  govern  the  Christian 
as  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  given  a  new  life  in  Christ,  a  foretaste  of  future 
blessings.  This  new  life  imposes  new  moral  obligations  but  with  special  graces 
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which  make  these  easier.  At  the  same  time,  the  bright  hopes  of  future  blessed¬ 
ness  should  not  blind  the  faithful  to  the  fact  that  the  present  time  is  willed  by 
God  as  one  of  suffering  and  hardship. — J.  J.  C. 

1116.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Redemptio  ‘cosmica’  secundum  Rom  8,19-23,”  VerbDom 
44  (5-6,  *66)  225-242. 

In  Rom  8:19-32,  Paul  teaches  that  the  material  universe  is  to  participate  in 
the  glorification  of  man.  Exegetes  who  reject  or  dilute  this  doctrine  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  physical  sciences  know  nothing  of  a  “Fall”  of  the  material  world.  The 
glorification  of  the  universe  is  here  and  now  already  beginning  “precisely  in  so 
far  as  the  universe  becomes  more  completely  subject  to  man  as  time  goes  on  ...  . 
Hence  the  labor  of  man,  by  which  he  gradually  acquires  dominion  over  the  uni¬ 
verse,  does  not  belong  to  the  purely  temporal,  secular,  contingent  order;  it  is 
something  definitive,  in  so  far  as  it  prepares  a  universe  that  is  to  last  forever.” — 
J.  F.  Bl. 

1117.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “The  Participle  in  Rom  15,25,”  CathBibQuart  29  (1, 
’67)  116-118. 

The  word  order  of  the  verse  and  the  context  favor  taking  diakonon  as  ex¬ 
pressing  purpose.  This  is  supported  by  other  NT  passages  in  which  the  future 
participle  (e.g.,  Acts  8:27 ;  22:5;  24:11,  17;  Mt  27:49)  and  the  present  participle 
(e.g.,  Mt  20:20;  22:16;  Lk  2:45;  10:25;  Acts  14:21-22;  15:27;  17:13;  18:23) 
can  also  be  understood  as  expressing  purpose  after  a  verb  of  motion. — J.  O’R. 
(Author). 

1118.  W.  Ellis,  “Some  Problems  in  the  Corinthian  Letters,”  AusBibRev  14 
(1-4,  ’66)  33-36. 

One  problem  concerns  the  relation  of  1  Cor  to  2  Cor.  Some  maintain  that 
none  of  the  major  matters  in  1  Cor  is  relevant  to  2  Cor.  It  seems  better  to  seek 
in  1  Cor  the  seeds  of  the  troubles  discussed  in  2  Cor.  The  second  question  is 
why  Apollos  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Cor  1:19.  The  third  question  concerns  the 
possibility  that  in  2  Cor  Paul  deliberately  avoids  mentioning  Cephas.  Another 
question  is  whether  or  not  Cephas  was  responsible  for  all  the  ideas  of  the  Cephas 
party.  A  later  article  will  examine  the  beliefs  of  the  Corinthians  which  Paul 
found  necessary  to  correct  and  will  assess  the  possible  relationship  between  these 
beliefs  and  the  movements  within  the  early  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

1119.  A.  Q.  Morton,  “Dislocations  in  1  and  2  Corinthians,”  ExpTimes  78  (4, 
’67)  119. 

Textual  dislocations  such  as  those  mentioned  by  J.  Harrison  [cf.  §  11-358] 
can  be  tested  against  the  characteristic  patterns  of  sentence  length  in  Paul.  The 
only  such  dislocations  found  are  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  and  a  break  at  2  Cor  10:1,  and 
1  Cor  13  as  well  as  the  image  of  the  body  in  1  Cor  12. — G.  W.  M. 
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1120r.  J.  C.  Hurd,  Jr.,  The  Origin  of  I  Corinthians  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  436;  §11- 
799r]. 

(W.  G.  Kiimmel,  TheolLitZeit  91  [7,  ’66]  505-508): — Extensive  summary 
and  discussion.  The  attempt  to  reconstruct  Paul’s  early  theology  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  However,  the  work  contains  a  judicious  appraisal  of  the  extensive  litera¬ 
ture,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  exegetical  and  historical  problems  and  a 
valuable  history  of  the  exegesis  of  1  Cor. — J.  J.  C. 

1121.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  R.  Banks  and  G.  Moon,  “Speaking  in  Tongues.  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  New  Testament  Evidence,”  Churchman  80  (4,  ’66)  278-294. 

The  NT  has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  speaking  in  tongues  than  many 
people  will  allow.  Moreover,  the  common  Reformed  assumption  that  the  OT  and 
the  NT  have  replaced  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  early  Church  and  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  have  replaced  the  miraculous  occurrences  which  took 
place  in  that  period  is  an  assumption  with  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  Scrip¬ 
ture. — J.  J.  C. 

1122.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  E.  L.  Kendall,  “Speaking  with  Tongues,”  ChurchQuart 
Rev  168  (366,  ’67)  11-19. 

A  study  of  the  NT  evidence  suggests  certain  conclusions  such  as:  (1)  The 
authenticity  of  tongue-speaking  in  the  Christian  community  must  be  judged  by 
its  effects  in  the  lives  of  those  who  practice  it.  (2)  The  charismatic  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  can  be  understood,  properly  appropriated  and  used  only  in  relation  to  the 
Spirit-filled  Body  which  is  the  Church.  (3)  Any  attempt  to  evaluate  tongue¬ 
speaking  in  the  Churches  today  or  to  evaluate  the  NT  evidence  must  take  into 
account,  not  only  the  theological,  but  also  the  psychological  and  sociological 
factors. — J.  J.  C. 

1123.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  A.  Stibbs,  “Putting  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  its  Place,” 
Churchman  80  (4,  ’66)  295-303. 

Speaking  with  tongues  has  in  some  circles  been  given  exaggerated  importance, 
and  this  excess  may  be  corrected  by  studying  the  nature  and  place  of  tongues  in 
the  context  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  experience  as  a  whole. 

1124.  [1  Cor  13]  B.  W.  Dombrowski,  “Wertepriameln  in  hellenistisch-judischer 
and  urchristlicher  Literatur,”  TheolZeit  22  (6,  ’66)  396-402. 

U.  Schmid  has  form-critically  analyzed  four  types  of  preambles  or  lists  of  the 
highest  values  in  Hellenistic  literature  ( Die  Priamel  der  IVerte  im  Griechischen 
von  Homer  bis  Paulus,  1964).  D  summarizes  these  and  takes  issue  with  S’s 
designation  of  1  Cor  13  as  the  final  development  of  this  form,  especially  when  S 
speaks  of  direct  historical  dependence  upon  the  tradition  of  Tyrtaeus. 

D  criticizes  S’s  restriction  to  post-classical  Greek  literature,  adding  examples 
from  Judaism  and  Qumran  (and  Mt  5  and  12)  to  show  the  one-sidedness  of 
S’s  work.  Following  S’s  methodology,  one  would  have  to  say  that  a  ninth- 
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century  Indian  parallel  was  also  ultimately  dependent  upon  Tyrtaeus  (seventh 
century  BC)  !  S  has  drawn  attention  to  an  important  style  critical  form,  but 
has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  full  range  of  the  use  of  the  form  or  to 
the  actual  process  by  which  an  early  Christian  writer  might  have  utilized  forms 
available  to  him  in  the  stylistic  milieu. — W.  G.  D. 

1125.  A.  G.  Vella,  “  ‘Agape’  in  I  Corinthians  XIII,”  MelTheol  18  (1,  ’66)  22- 
31. 

A  brief  survey  of  recent  exegetical  interpretations  of  agape  in  this  chapter 
with  a  critical  note  added  at  the  end.  {To  be  continued.) 

1126.  H.  W.  Boers,  “Apocalyptic  Eschatology  in  I  Corinthians  15.  An  Essay 
in  Contemporary  Interpretation,”  Interpretation  21  (1,  ’67)  50-65. 

Against  Barth  and  with  Bultmann  it  is  suggested  that,  if  Paul  was  speaking 
of  the  end  of  history  ( Endgeschichte  or  eschatology)  in  1  Cor  15,  he  was  doing 
so  in  terms  of  the  last  events  of  history  ( Schlussgeschichte  or  apocalypticism). 
The  apocalypticism  of  1  Cor  15  is  found  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  beginning  with 
his  crucifixion/resurrection  and  ending  with  his  handing  over  the  kingdom  to 
God  the  Father,  in  the  sense  that  this  particular  history  initiates  and  concludes 
the  end  of  present  history.  To  interpret  it  nonapocalyptically  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  Sachkritik. 

The  question  is  whether  Paul’s  intention  could  adequately  be  expressed  free 
from  its  mythological  apocalyptic  framework.  The  intention  of  vv.  14-19  and 
30-33  was  apparently  to  show  that  Christian  existence  in  faith  and  in  hope  made 
no  sense  without  its  grounding  in  the  historically  conceived  events  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  parousia,  which  reveals  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out  of  its 
mythological  framework.  However,  Paul’s  intention  also  cannot  be  retained  by 
an  uncritical  affirmation  of  these  events.  Paul  was  unquestionably  mistaken  in 
his  expectation  of  the  parousia  and  the  completion  of  the  cosmic  redemption, 
and  thus  also  in  his  understanding  of  the  resurrection  as  the  historical  event 
which  initiated  this  redemption.  Paul  is  lost  if  one  attempts  to  let  him  speak 
to  a  time  other  than  his  own.  The  task  of  interpretation  is  a  translation  of  the 
interpreter  into  Paul’s  time.  All  he  can  bring  back  with  him  is  what  he  learned 
from  Paul,  not  Paul’s  message. 

Bultmann’s  suggestion  should  be  taken  seriously  that  the  true  intention  of 
the  myth  was  not  to  supply  an  objective  world  view,  but  to  express  how  man 
understood  himself  in  his  world.  But  that  contradicts  an  anthropological  or 
existentialist  interpretation  which  excludes  a  cosmology.  Paul  did  not  conceive 
of  man’s  redemption  with  a  redemption  of  the  world. — H.  W.  B.  (Author). 

1127.  J.  Jeremias,  “Artikelloses  Christos.  Zur  Ursprache  von  I  Cor  15 :3b-5,” 
ZeitNTWiss  57  (3-4,  ’66)  211-215. 

Recently  P.  Vielhauer  and  H.  Conzelmann  [cf.  §  10-1005]  have  challenged 
the  view  that  1  Cor  15:3b-5  reflects  a  Semitic  original.  Vielhauer  claims  that 
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Christos  ( Mesiah )  does  not  occur  without  an  article  in  Palestinian  sources  of 
that  period.  Conzelmann  argues  that  Christos  ( Mesiah )  in  such  writings  did  not 
begin  a  sentence.  Texts  are  cited  which  show  that  neither  argument  is  valid. 
Other  objections  presented  by  Conzelmann  are  then  answered.  In  sum,  though 
there  is  no  strict  proof,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  confession  of  1  Cor 
15:3b-5 — at  least  in  its  original  form — goes  back  to  a  primitive  Semitic  text. — 
J.  J.  C. 

1128.  [2  Cor  2:17]  C.  Daniel,  Une  mention  paulinienne  des  Esseniens  de 
Qumran,”  RevQum  5  (4,  ’66)  553-567. 

“The  many  who  dilute  the  word  of  God”  are  the  Essenes  of  Qumran  whose 
teaching  Paul  counteracts  in  several  of  his  Epistles.  Hoi  polloi,  used  without 
a  genitive  or  identifying  context,  is  very  odd.  However,  the  men  of  Qumran 
regularly  referred  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the  sect  as  hdrahhim ,  and  for  the 
Corinthians  hoi  polloi  could  suffice  as  a  designation  of  these  men.  Despite  the 
Fathers,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  false  apostles  who  are  only  mentioned  much 
later  (2  Cor  11:13),  and  who  in  any  case  were  not  numerous.  Furthermore, 
diluting  the  word  of  God  aptly  suits  Qumran  exegesis.  The  word  of  God  evi¬ 
dently  refers,  not  to  the  gospel,  but  to  the  OT,  and  the  Qumran  interpretations 
of  that  text  can  rightly  be  called  fantastic. 

That  the  teachings  of  Qumran  were  familiar  to  Paul's  converts  is  evident 
from  various  passages.  In  1  Cor  7,  he  opposes  those  who  would  make  celibacy 
obligatory,  a  doctrine  at  this  time  preached  in  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora  only 
by  the  Essenes.  Similarly  1  Tim  4:3-4  mentions  those  who  would  forbid  mar¬ 
riage  and  various  foods.  The  Qumran  dietary  rules  were  very  stringent,  and 
Rom  14:1-2  probably  is  speaking  of  a  converted  Essene.  Allusions  to,  and  at¬ 
tacks  upon,  the  sect’s  excessive  cult  of  angels  appear  in  Col  2:18;  Rom  8:38-39; 
1  Cor  6:3  and  Heb  1 — 2.  These  considerations  support  the  opinion  that  2  Cor 
2:17  contains  an  allusion  to  the  Essenes  of  Qumran. — J.  J.  C. 

Rom  8:3  f.,  cf.  §  11-1131;  1-2  Cor,  cf.  §  11-1109. 

Galatians — Apocalypse 

1129.  R.  Bring,  “Der  Mittler  und  das  Gesetz.  Eine  Studie  zu  Gal.  3,20,”  Ker 
Dogma  12  (4,  ’66  )  292-309. 

How  Paul  understood  the  Law  will  be  grasped,  not  through  a  study  of 
Gnosticism  and  its  possible  influences  on  him,  but  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  OT  and  Pauline  theology.  To  Paul  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Covenant  remained  the  word  of  God  (Gal  4:21),  and  he  used  them  re¬ 
peatedly.  What  Paul  opposed  was  not  the  Law  itself  but  a  Judaistic  concept  of 
salvation  as  self-justification  through  observance  of  the  Law. 

Paul  recognized  a  strong  parallel  between  the  function  of  Moses  and  Jesus 
as  God’s  mediators.  The  Law,  given  through  Moses,  was  intended  not  merely 
for  Israel  but  for  all  the  nations.  It  pronounces  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
enslaved  to  sin.  Accordingly  all  need  the  justification  which  is  secured  through 
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faith.  While  Judaism  held  that  the  Law  provided  freedom  and  life,  Paul  depicted 
the  Law  as  a  warden  (Gal  3:23-24)  keeping  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  prison. 
Christ,  by  assuming  the  judgment  upon  all  men,  provided  release  for  all  (Gal 
3:13).  Only  the  man  who  is  justified  can  be  free. 

Paul  honored  the  Law  as  the  word  of  God;  the  reference  to  the  angels  (Gal 
3:19)  is  to  heighten  its  glory.  But  he  saw  the  Law  as  merely  a  first  stage  in 
God’s  work.  He  recognized  its  proper  function — to  pronounce  men  guilty — for 
only  then  can  men  properly  participate  in  its  fulfillment  in  Christ.  What  Paul 
expresses  turgidly  in  Gal  3:20  is  clarified  in  Rom  3:29.  The  proper  context  for 
understanding  Gal  3:20  is  Paul’s  universal  (Jew  and  Gentile)  interpretation  of 
the  Law.  Paraphrased  it  means :  “The  mediator  belongs  not  only  to  the  one,  i.e., 
to  Israel,  but  to  the  many,  i.e.,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  but  God  is  only  one,  i.e., 
he  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  but  also  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  term  “media¬ 
tor”  in  Gal  3:20  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense  but  refers  con¬ 
cretely  to  Moses  through  whom  God  gave  the  Law. — W.  L.  L. 

1130.  *J.  D.  Hester,  “The  ‘Heir’  and  Heilsgeschichte:  A  Study  of  Galatians 
4:1  ff.,”  Oikonomia,  118-125. 

1131.  E.  Schweizer,  “Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Hintergrund  der  ‘Sen- 
dungsformel’  Gal  4:4f.,  Rm  8:3f.,  John  3:16f.,  I  Joh  4:9,”  ZeitNTWiss 
57  (3-4,  ’66)  199-210. 

A  consideration  of  the  various  references  in  Greek  and  in  Hellenistic-Jewish 
sources,  including  Philo,  to  someone  who  was  sent,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Pauline  and  Johannine  concepts  of  God  sending  his  (pre-existent)  Son  have 
their  origin  in  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  wisdom  and  Logos  speculation  where 
both  the  sending  and  the  sonship  appear  central.  This  type  of  speculation  was 
prepared  in  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  by  the  need  to  distinguish  God 
from  his  powers  that  are  operative  on  earth  and  by  the  self-evident  assumption, 
taken  over  from  the  OT,  that  God  worked  through  his  angels  on  earth.  These 
views  were  not  connected  to  the  expectation  of  the  Davidic  Messiah. 

In  the  NT,  however,  these  views  were  not  used  with  a  primary  interest  in 
their  original  concern  about  the  mediation  of  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world,  but  served  only  to  describe  the  dimension  of  what  took  place  in  Jesus. — 
H.  W.  B. 

1132.  T.  E.  Pollard,  “The  Integrity  of  Philippians,”  NT  Stud  13  (1,  ’66)  57-66. 

The  common  argument  that  Phil  3  is  an  interpolation  is  considerably  weak¬ 
ened  when  the  close  relationship  in  content  between  this  chapter  and  the  rest  of 
the  letter  is  discovered.  There  is  a  problem  of  disunity  in  Philippi  against  which 
Paul  first  appeals  through  the  example  of  Christ’s  humility  and  obedience  in 
chap.  2.  Following  leads  given  by  M.  Jones  and  later  by  P.  Bonnard,  we  find 
Paul’s  argument  extended  through  chap.  3  in  a  triple  parallelism.  The  abrupt 
break  at  3:1  may  have  been  occasioned  by  news  of  the  arrival  at  Philippi  of 
Jewish  witnesses  against  Paul  himself,  who  are  thus  the  opponents  of  this  chap- 
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ter.  In  3:3-16  he  appeals  to  his  own  experience  of  self-emptying  paralleling  that 
of  Christ  in  the  hymn.  In  3:17-21  and  in  chap.  4  he  then  urges  the  Philippians 
to  imitate  his  own  and  Christ’s  examples  of  humility  and  obedience.  Two  other 
arguments  against  chap.  3  being  an  interpolation  are  developed:  a  combination 
of  allusions  to  Isa  53  and  45  underlies  both  the  hymn  of  chap.  2  and  also  3:9-10; 
and  six  notable  verbal  relationships  exist  between  chap.  3  and  the  rest  of  the 
letter. — G.  W.  M. 

1133.  A.  Sisti,  “Gioa  e  pace  (Fil.  4,4-7),”  BibOriente  8  (6,  ’66)  263-272. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

1134.  P.  Dacquino,  “II  valore  della  sofferenza  cristiana  (Col:  1,24),”  Bib 
Oriente  8  (6,  ’66)  241-244. 

A  literal  translation  of  the  text  helps  to  explain  its  lofty  doctrine. 

1135.  S.  M.  Grill,  “In  das  Gewerbe  seines  Nachsten  eingreifen  1  Thess  4,6,” 
BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  118. 

Syriac  parallels  support  the  interpretation  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  a  person’s  marital  rights. 

1136r.  J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  I  Timothy.  II  Timothy.  Titus 
[cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  294;  §  9-1156r]. 

(J.  Schmid,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  145-146): — Descriptive  summary.  Praised. 
K’s  defense  of  the  Pauline  authorship  does  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  counter  arguments.  He  is  correct,  however,  in  rejecting  the  fragment  hypoth¬ 
esis. — J.  J.  C. 

1137.  [2  Tim  3:8]  C.  Burchard,  “Das  Lamm  in  der  Waagschale:  Herkunft 
und  Hintergrund  eines  haggadischen  Midraschs  zu  Ex  1:15-22,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  57  (3-4,  ’66)  219-228. 

The  Targum  of  Pseudo- Jonathan  on  Exod  1:15  recounts  Pharaoh’s  dream, 
in  which  a  small  lamb  outweighed  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  K.  Koch  [cf.  §  11- 
386]  ascribed  the  legend  to  a  lost  apocryphal  book  of  Jannes  and  Jambres ;  but 
the  story  is  actually  a  simple  haggadic  midrash  of  a  single  biblical  passage. 
Koch’s  evidence  for  the  idea  of  “the  Lamb  which  destroys  Egypt”  rests  upon 
an  exegetical  misunderstanding. — R.  E.  T. 

1138r.  A.  Vanhoye,  La  Structure  litteraire  de  VBpitre  aux  Hebreux  [cf.  NT  A 
8,  p.  156;  §  9-755r]. 

(J.  Blank,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  147-148): — Summary.  Praised.  The  thesis  is 
basically  correct  and  valuable  for  the  interpretation  of  the  letter.  One  conse¬ 
quence  of  V’s  study  is  that  the  individual  passages  must  not  be  treated  in  isola¬ 
tion  but  must  be  explained  according  to  the  main  themes  and  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tion. — J.  J.  C. 
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1139.  [Heb  7:1]  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Further  Light  on  Melchizedek  from  Qumran 
Cave  11,”  JournBibLit  86  (1,  ’67)  25-41.  [Cf.  §  8-267.] 

A  new  but  fragmentary  text  has  been  discovered  in  Cave  11  of  Qumran  which 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  phrases  revealing  new  facets  of  the  Melchizedek 
legend  in  late  Palestinian  Judaism.  Even  though  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
the  text’s  presentation  of  Melchizedek  “directly  influenced  the  midrash  on  him 
in  Heb  7  (because  the  latter  is  developed  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  the 
classic  OT  loci,  Gen  14  and  Ps  110),  nevertheless  its  exaltation  of  Melchizedek 
and  its  view  of  him  as  a  heavenly  redemption-figure  make  it  understandable 
how  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  argue  for  the  superiority  of 
Christ  the  high  priest  over  the  levitical  priesthood  by  appeal  to  such  a  figure. 
The  exalted  status  of  Melchizedek  which  is  presented  in  this  text  gives  another 
aspect  to  the  Christology  of  the  epistle  in  which  Jesus  is  depicted  as  a  priest 
kata  ten  taxin  Melchisedek  ” 

1140.  A.  Sisti,  “II  sacrificio  della  nuova  alleanza  ( Ebr .  9,11-15),”  BibOriente 
9  (1,  ’67)  25-37. 

Four  points  are  studied:  the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ;  the  sacrifice  he  offered 
on  the  cross;  the  fruits  of  that  sacrifice;  the  covenant  which  it  established. 

1141.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “L’ftpitre  de  Saint  Jacques,”  Evangile  48  (1,  ’67)  5-57. 

A  brief  popular  commentary  on  the  entire  letter. 

1142.  [Jas  5:14-16]  S.  G.  A.  Luff,  “The  Sacrament  of  the  Sick — A  First- 
century  Text,”  ClerRev  52  (1,  ’67)  56-60. 

Recently  in  Palestine  a  silver  lamina  was  found  which  has  17  lines  of  fine 
Aramaic  script  describing  a  rite  of  anointing  of  the  sick.  The  article  summarizes 
the  description  and  comments  on  the  text  made  by  the  Franciscan  archaeologist 
E.  Testa.  He  argues  that  the  lamina  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  and  points  out  its  similarity  to  Jas  5:14-16. — J.  J.  C. 

1143.  S.  Cipriani,  “L’unitarieta  del  disegno  della  storia  della  salvezza  nella  I 
lettera  di  Pietro,”  RivistBib  14  (4,  ’66)  385-406. 

The  unity  of  God’s  redemptive  plan  is  best  outlined  in  1  Pet:  Christ  is  the 
object  of  everyone’s  desire;  the  OT,  besides  having  prophesied  about  him,  owes 
its  value  to  him  and  was  molded  and  orientated  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  its 
perfection  and  end  with  him.  Christ  was  already  really  present  and  acting  in 
the  OT,  guiding  it  towards  God’s  ultimate  goals.  The  NT  itself,  although  it 
marks  the  decisive  time  when  Christ  did  manifest  himself  (1:20),  die  and  rise 
from  the  dead,  is  not  the  last  and  final  phase.  It  looks  toward  the  future  and 
end  of  time  (1:5)  when  the  glory  of  Christ,  returning  as  the  judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  will  absorb  all  believers  in  itself  and  render  them  sharers  in 
Christ’s  own  immortality  in  heaven  (1:4).  This  will  be  the  true  apokalypsis  of 
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Christ  (1:7-13):  a  revelation  of  glory  (4:13)  for  which  God  has  summoned 
all  believers  in  Christ.  Then  and  only  then  will  salvation  be  complete. 

Thus  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  includes  past,  present  and  future,  with  Christ 
as  its  center  with  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  expectation  of  his  future  glorious 
revelation.  The  individual  Christian  must,  through  the  experience  of  Abraham 
and  the  chosen  people  of  God,  be  animated  and  sustained  by  Christian  hope 
(1:3-13,  21;  3:16).  The  Christian  should  never  be  inactively  complacent,  but 
look  to  the  future  and  work  for  it. — C.  S. 

1144r.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  The  Puzzle  of  1  John.  A  New  Examination  of  Origins 
[cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  278-279]. 

(Anon.,  “New  Testament  Studies:  10.  The  first  letter  of  John,”  HibJourn 
65  [257,  ’66-’67]  79-80)  : — Descriptive  summary. 

1145.  H.  J.  Hammerton,  “Unity  of  Creation  in  the  Apocalypse,”  ChurchQuart 
Rev  168  (366,  ’67)  20-33. 

The  unity,  dignity  and  functions  of  all  creation  are  so  portrayed  in  the  Apoc 
that  men  should  avoid  crimes  such  as  cruelty  to  animals,  devastating  the  earth 
by  nuclear  warfare,  etc. 

1146.  J.  Kallas,  “The  Apocalypse — An  Apocalyptic  Book?”  JournBibLit  86 
(1,  ’67)  69-80. 

The  Apoc  is  not  an  apocalyptic  book.  The  strange  imagery  and  the  symbolism 
are  a  literary  device ;  they  are  not  the  essence  of  apocalyptic.  Apocalyptic  thought 
is  characterized  by  its  attitude  toward  suffering ;  it  believes  that  suffering  comes, 
not  from  God,  but  from  the  forces  opposed  to  God. 

The  Jewish  attitude  regarding  suffering  changed  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
At  first  all  suffering  was  interpreted  as  divine  punishment  upon  evil  deeds.  Later 
in  Isa  and  Job  the  suffering  is  caused  by  God’s  enemies  but  is  permitted  by  him. 
Apocalyptic  considered  suffering  neither  as  retributive,  nor  as  corrective,  stem¬ 
ming  from  God,  but  as  malicious  attacks  of  Satan  upon  God’s  elect.  But  there 
was  the  conviction  that  God  will  send  a  celestial  victor  who  will  overcome  Satan. 

Jesus,  Paul  and  Luke  share  this  apocalyptic  comprehension  of  suffering.  The 
limited  dualism  upon  which  apocalyptic  was  based  could  endure  only  so  long  as 
there  was  a  lively  hope  of  the  imminent  parousia.  After  Paul,  this  hope  was 
impossible.  The  basic  principle  of  apocalyptic — that  cosmic  forces  opposed  to 
God  cause  suffering — was  then  demythologized.  Belief  in  the  proximate  return 
of  Jesus  was  abandoned.  Those  who  suffered  and  died  for  Christ  are  even  now 
united  with  him  (Apoc  6:9).  This  is  realized  eschatology.  The  basic  construc¬ 
tion  of  Apoc  is  Platonic,  not  apocalyptic.  The  failure  of  the  parousia  forced 
Apoc  into  the  same  realized  eschatology  which  dominates  Jn. — J.  J.  C. 

1147.  A.  Lancellotti,  “L’Antico  Testamento  nell’Apocalisse,”  RivistBib  14 
(4,  ’66)  369-384. 
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The  Greek  language  of  the  Apoc  is  so  unique  that  several  scholars  have 
thought  it  to  be  a  translation  of  an  originally  Aramaic  work.  Others  wanted  to 
explain  its  peculiarities  in  the  light  of  the  Koine.  It  is  R.  H.  Charles  who  hit 
upon  the  right  solution:  The  author  was  thinking  all  the  time  in  Hebrew  terms 
while  he  was  writing  in  Greek,  a  language  which  he  had  not  as  yet  thoroughly 
mastered.  His  odd  use  of  the  Greek  tenses  and  the  Greek  participles  points  to 
this  conclusion.  Numerous  OT  echoes  found  expression  in  his  work.  According 
to  Swete,  out  of  404  verses  of  the  Apoc,  278  contain  some  allusion  to  OT  pas¬ 
sages.  Moreover  John  did  not  use  these  texts  as  they  were  found  in  the  LXX 
but  as  he  remembered  them  in  the  Hebrew  original. — C.  S. 

1148.  [Apoc  6:2]  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  premier  cavalier  de  1’ Apocalypse,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  57  (3-4,  '66)  229-259. 

Interpreters  of  Apoc  6:2  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  those  who 
see  in  the  first  of  the  four  horsemen  an  evil  power  opposed  to  God  (e.g.,  “Con¬ 
quest,”  or  the  Antichrist),  and  those  who  find  here  a  reference  either  to  Christ 
himself  (cf.  19:11-16)  or  to  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  the  world.  The  ap¬ 
parent  solidarity  of  the  first  horseman  with  the  last  three  (war,  famine  and 
pestilence)  supports  the  first  alternative,  while  certain  details  in  the  description 
of  him  (e.g.,  his  whiteness,  his  crown  and  his  victory)  lend  weight  to  the 
second. 

A  way  out  of  the  impasse  may  be  found  by  examining  more  closely  the 
imagery  of  the  bow  carried  by  the  first  horseman.  In  the  OT,  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  Yahweh  symbolize  his  chastising  judgment  upon  man  (e.g.,  Hab  3:9; 
Lam  3:12  f.).  According  to  Ezek  5:16  f.,  the  Lord’s  arrows  bring  specific 
plagues  of  famine,  pestilence  and  the  sword  (cf.  also  Deut  32:23  f.).  These 
parallels  suggest  that  the  first  horseman  of  Apoc  6  should  be  understood  neither 
as  Christ  nor  as  an  evil  power  but  as  a  messenger  of  divine  judgment  upon  the 
world.  He  is  a  bowman,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  horsemen  represent 
his  “arrows,”  i.e.,  the  plagues  of  war,  famine  and  pestilence  that  he  inflicts.  This 
would  explain  why  the  summary  of  the  plagues  in  6:8  alludes  only  to  the  last 
three  horsemen,  but  not  to  the  first. 

Medieval  Christian  iconography  naturally  exhibits  as  much  diversity  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  passage  as  do  the  commentators.  The  theme  of  arrows  sent 
from  God  or  Christ  as  a  chastisement  is,  however,  a  prominent  one.  Though  the 
known  examples  of  this  motif  cannot  be  connected  exclusively  with  Apoc  6,  they 
do  lend  some  support  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  presented  here. — J.  R.  M. 

Heb,  cf.  §  1 1-121  lr ;  Jas,  cf.  §  11-1177;  Jude,  cf.  §  11-1177;  1  Jn  4:9,  cf. 
§  11-1131. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

1149.  *K.  Frohlich,  “Die  Mitte  des  Neuen  Testaments:  Oscar  Cullmanns 
Beitrag  zur  Theologie  der  Gegenwart,”  Oikonomia ,  203-219. 

1150.  *T.  F.  Torrance,  “The  Implications  of  Oikonomia  for  Knowledge  and 
Speech  of  God  in  Early  Christian  Theology,”  Oikonomia ,  223-238. 
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1151.  *D.  H.  Wallace,  “Heilsgeschichte,  Kenosis  and  Chalcedon,”  Oikonomia, 
248-258. 

1152.  H.  R.  Wardlaw,  “The  Place  of  the  New  Testament  in  Evangelical  The¬ 
ology  (A  note  on  Biblical  authority),”  AusBibRev  14  (1-4,  ’66)  55-59. 

It  is  not  the  NT  itself  but  the  gospel  to  which  the  NT  bears  witness  which 
must  control  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and  we  must  always  move 
from  the  NT  to  the  gospel  and  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  make  our  own  formula¬ 
tion  regarding  doctrine  and  practice. 

Church 

1153.  P.  Benoit,  “Conspectus  biblici  de  Ecclesia  et  Mundo,”  Angelicum  43 
(3-4,  ’66)  311-320. 

In  the  Bible  “the  world”  has  various  meanings — a  creature  of  God  that  is 
good  or  “neutral,”  as  under  the  yoke  of  sin,  as  capable  of  salvation.  Christ 
effects  salvation  for  all  mankind  and  for  the  entire  cosmos.  The  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  has  as  its  principal  function  to  sanctify  and  to  save  the  faithful, 
but  secondarily  and  indirectly  its  function  is  to  bring  back  all  creation  to  the 
service  of  God.  This  renovation  will  be  accomplished  only  gradually  in  the 
intermediate  period  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  an  eschatological  tension  exists  between  the  present  and  the  future  age. 

The  Church  has  a  twofold  mission  toward  the  world.  She  must  oppose  its 
evil  and  at  the  same  time  keep  her  divine  mission  free  from  any  harmful  com¬ 
promise  with  the  world.  This  twofold  mission  is  then  examined  in  its  application 
to  various  fields,  e.g.,  politics,  sociology,  law,  the  arts  and  sciences,  business,  etc. 

-J.  J.  C. 

1154.  E.  Kasemann,  “Unite  et  diversite  dans  l’ecclesiologie  du  Nouveau 
Testament,”  EtudTheolRel  41  (4,  ’66)  253-258. 

The  French  text  of  an  address  given  at  the  1963  Montreal  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  [cf.  §  9-296]. 

1155r.  G.  E.  Ladd,  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom.  The  Eschatology  of  Biblical  Realism 
[cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  285;  §  ll-1134r]. 

(J.  Bligh,  HeythJourn  8  [1,  ’67]  82-85) : — This  “exceptionally  fine  treatment 
of  the  central  problem”  of  NT  theology  explains  Christ’s  kerygmatic  formula 
in  a  way  which  casts  light  on  every  phase  of  the  theology  of  the  Gospels — the 
miracles,  the  parables,  the  ethics  and  the  ecclesiology.  Perhaps  further  discussion 
is  needed  on  texts  such  as  Mk  9:1,  etc.,  which  imply  a  sense  of  impending  crisis, 
and  of  Mk  10:23  on  which  A.  Schweitzer  based  his  consequent  eschatology.— 
J.  J.  C. 

1156r.  - ,  Idem. 

(R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  141-143)  -.—Summary.  Highly  praised. 
The  work  is  one  of  first-rate  scholarship  and  presents  a  clear,  well-rounded 
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theological  viewpoint.  L  has  independently  reached  conclusions  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  reviewer. — J.  J.  C. 

1157.  C.  Larnicol,  “A  la  lumiere  de  Vatican  II.  La  communion  ecclesiale,” 
AmiCler  76  (Dec.  15,  ’66)  721-724;  (Dec.  22,  *66)  737-740. 

According  to  Vatican  II  the  Church  is  (1)  a  mystery,  the  extension  of 
Christ:  it  is  the  mystery  of  Christ;  (2)  the  people  of  God,  i.e.,  the  Messianic 
people;  (3)  a  society  which  is  hierarchical,  present  and  eschatological  and 
heavenly. 

1158.  S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “La  condenacion  profetica  de  la  politica  de  pactos  y 
su  vigencia  para  el  pueblo  del  N.  T.,”  EstBib  25  (1,  ’66)  41-73. 

Since,  according  to  the  teaching  of  1  Pet  2:5-9  as  well  as  that  of  Vatican  II, 
the  Church  is  the  people  of  God,  we  should  try  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
prophetic  condemnation  of  political  pacts  between  Israel  and  foreign  nations 
applies  to  us  as  well.  The  four  main  reasons  for  the  denunciation  by  the  prophets 
were:  the  danger  of  idolatrous  contamination;  the  risk  of  losing  confidence 
in  God ;  the  error  of  placing  too  much  confidence  in  human  means ;  the  occasion 
afforded  for  perjury  because  of  previous  commitments.  All  these  apply  to  the 
Church  today. — F.  M. 

1159.  P.  Sansegundo,  “La  eclesiologia  a  la  luz  de  la  historia  de  la  Salvacion,” 
Angelicum  43  (3-4,  ’66)  321-332. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  apostolic  institution  of  salvation  in  which  Christ’s 
grace  is  imparted  to  the  faithful  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  incorporating  them 
into  Christ  and  through  him  uniting  them  to  the  Father,  forming  the  new  people 
of  Israel  founded  by  Christ  and  beloved  of  the  Father.  Seen  in  the  light  of 
salvation-history,  the  Church  appears  more  as  a  community  gathered  together, 
holding  a  prominent  place  in  God’s  plan,  with  an  important  mission  inextricably 
linked  to  Christ,  vivified  and  supported  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  eschatological 
tension — aspects  which  are  frequently  forgotten  to  the  detriment  of  the  adequate 
concept  of  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

1160.  *R.  Prenter,  “La  Fondation  christologique  du  Ministere,”  Oikonomia , 
239-247. 

Church,  cf.  §§  11-994;  11-1098. 

Sacraments 

1161.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Hasta  que  punto  los  elementos  del  rito  bautismal 
cristiano  y  su  profundizacion  teologica  en  N.T.  dependen  de  Jesus,” 

EstBib  24  (4,  ’65)  321-347. 

A  study  of  baptism  in  the  period  which  follows  that  of  the  NT  indicates  that 
it  was  considered  an  admission  rite,  connected  with  water,  administered  with  a 
Trinitarian  formula,  whose  effect  was  that  of  the  remission  of  sins.  The  rite 
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bears  some  resemblance  to  the  admission  rites  of  Hellenistic  mystery  cults,  and 
this  fact  is  alluded  to  and  capitalized  upon  by  the  early  patristic  writers.  The 
earliest  strata  of  Acts  witness  to  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
Spirit  (gift  or  giver?),  though  baptism  is  clearly  seen  as  an  admission  rite, 
connected  with  purification,  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  kerygma,  and 
administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Luke  develops  this  thinking  along  the  lines 
of  universalism  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  adds  the  notion  of 
rebirth  and  new  creature,  possesses  a  real  sacramentalism  and  connects  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  Passion-resurrection.  There  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  sacramentalism  in  Jn  and,  though  no  sacramental  rite  is  described,  a 
new-birth  baptismal  doctrine  is  found  in  Jn  3. 

There  are  three  theories  about  the  origin  of  baptism:  Hellenistic  mystery 
cults,  an  explicit  command  of  Jesus,  and  Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  description  of  Jesus’  baptism  as  deriving  from  his  prophetic  and 
symbolic  expression  of  an  interior  experience,  and  Lk  12:49-50  plus  Mk  10:38-39 
as  authentic,  then  we  see  that  the  best  in  these  three  theories  can  be  reconciled. 
Baptism  is  an  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit ;  the  form  of  the  believer’s 
expression  of  willingness  and  consent  derives  from  Jewish  proselyte  baptism 
and  the  experience  of  Jesus,  though  this  was  developed  through  contact  with 
Hellenism.  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  link  baptism  and  death-resurrection.  We  can 
rightfully  say  that  the  risen  Jesus  instituted  baptism  as  described  in  Mt  28:19 
and  Jn  3:5,  because  he  acted  in  and  through  his  Church. — F.  M. 

1162.  J.-P.  Audet,  “Genre  litteraire  et  formes  cultuelles  de  l’Eucharistie.  ‘Nova 
et  vetera,’  ”  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  80  (6,  ’66)  353-385. 

Because  the  Christian  “Eucharist”  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Israelite 
blessing,  the  study  first  considers  the  literary  genre  of  the  ancient  blessing,  then 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  finally  proposes  a  form  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  which  would  correspond  better  to  the  intent  of  our 
liturgical  tradition  and  to  present-day  pastoral  needs. 

1163.  A.  Bea,  “Eucharistie  et  unite,”  VerbCaro  20  (80,  ’66)  6-16. 

In  addressing  the  community  of  Taize,  the  Cardinal  indicates  how  a  firm  faith 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  NT  Eucharistic  teaching  help  to  a  realization 
of  the  Eucharist’s  power  for  effecting  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
Practical  measures  are  considered  for  furthering  the  movement,  and  some 
problems  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II’s  teaching. — J.  J.  C. 

1164.  J.-C.  Didier,  “Le  bapteme  des  enfants,”  AmiCler  76  (May  26,  ’66)  326- 
333;  (Sept.  8,  ’66)  193-200;  77  (Mar.  16,  ’67)  167-173.  [Cf.  §  11-440.] 

After  a  survey  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  a  conclusion  summarizes  the  doctrinal  position  of  today  and 
evaluates  the  theological  grounds  for  a  pastoral  adaptation  to  present  conditions. 
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1165r.  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  The  Eucharist  in  the  Primitive  Church  [cf.  NT  A  9, 
p.  442]. 

(P.  Neuenzeit,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  148-149): — Summary.  Praised.  Reserva¬ 
tions.  Though  K  indicates  he  relies  chiefly  upon  secondary  literature,  he  might 
have  brought  the  reader  closer  to  the  primary  sources.  At  times  conclusions 
seem  to  favor  preconceived  dogmatic  ideas.  The  treatment  of  Jn  6  is  new  and 
attractive. — J.  J.  C. 

1166.  J.  Pryke,  ‘‘The  Sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Light  of  the  Ritual  Washings  and  Sacred  Meals  at  Qumran,”  Rev 
Qum  5  (4,  ’66)  543-552. 

The  washings  of  the  sectarians,  probably  performed  before  every  meal,  were 
part  of  their  liturgical  purity  as  the  elect  Israel.  They  were  not  initiation  cere¬ 
monies,  and  their  connection  with  Christian  baptism  is  tenuous. 

As  regards  the  Eucharist,  the  Christian  and  Jewish  rites  are  compared  in 
their  eschatology,  sacramental  ism  and  sacrifice.  At  Qumran,  the  eschatology 
was  anticipatory  and  military;  in  the  Eucharist,  the  eschatology  was  partly 
realized,  partly  future.  Sacramentalism  and  sacrifice  are  not  connected  with  the 
Qumran  ritual  meals ;  they  are  latent  in  the  Passover  but  fully  developed  in  the 
Eucharist.  There  is  no  need  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  Eucharistic  rites  in  the 
mystery  religions,  since  among  the  Jews  of  Jesus’  day  sacred  meals  were  cus¬ 
tomary,  e.g.,  the  Passover,  the  repasts  at  Qumran  and  those  of  the  haburot.  It 
was  probably  the  Passover  rather  than  the  Qumran  rite  which  was  at  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Eucharistic  meal. — J.  J.  C. 

1167.  D.  P.  Scaer  and  W.  E.  Ward,  “The  Conflict  Over  Baptism,”  Christ 
Today  11  (Apr.  14,  ’67)  688-692. 

S,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  defends  “believers’  baptism  of  infants,”  while  W, 
a  Southern  Baptist  theologian,  expresses  anxiety  over  evangelistic  compulsion 
of  the  very  young. 

Baptism,  cf.  §  11-1055. 

Varia 

1168.  *S.  Benko,  “A  new  Principle  of  Mariology:  The  Kenotic  Motif,” 
Oikonomia,  259-272. 

1169.  W.  Bieder,  “Der  Zeuge  im  Neuen  Testament,”  KirchReformS chweiz  123 
(Jan.  5,  ’67)  2-5;  (Jan.  19,  ’67)  18-20. 

Witness  in  the  NT,  while  not  separate  from  human  witnesses  nor  from  the 
Lord  who  is  witnessed,  should  be  distinguished  from  both.  The  eyewitnesses 
of  the  first  Christian  generation  and  the  “ear-witnesses”  of  later  ages  are  united 
by  the  same  Lord  who  has  revealed  himself  in  different  ways  to  each.  The 
true  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  threatened  by  false  witnesses  who  speak  the  truth 
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but  suppress  its  consequences  (cf.  1  Cor  15:14  f.).  He  lives  from  the  Lord’s 
pardon  and  the  Lord’s  victory  of  grace  over  the  powers  of  this  world  and  enters 
thereby  on  his  practical  life.  He  seeks  solidarity  with  his  different  fellow  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  same  Lord.  Still,  he  cannot  help  being  a  continually  lonely  man  in 
the  battle  for  love  and  truth,  since  he  must  take  part  in  the  trial  for  God  before 
the  nations  and  is  instructed  to  receive  ever  anew  the  true  witness  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  battle  for  the  freedom  of  men  from  the  powers. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  witness  who  protects  the  human  witness  from 
false  pride,  from  vague  weakness  and  from  inappropriate  use  of  the  language 
of  Canaan;  who  serves  Christ  yet  more  as  his  Advocate,  who  convicts  of  sin, 
who  stands  up  for  righteousness  and  who  brings  about  the  decision  of  faith. — 
S.  E.  S. 

1170.  M.-£.  Boismard,  “Satan  selon  l’Ancien  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  Lum 
Vie  15  (78,  ’66)  61-76. 

From  the  OT  it  is  not  clear  whether  Satan  is  a  person  or  a  poetic  representa¬ 
tion  of  divine  justice.  In  the  Qumran  writings,  however,  he  is  the  angel  of 
darkness  who  constantly  wages  war  against  the  prince  of  lights.  Similarly  in 
the  NT,  in  1  Jn,  Jn  and  especially  the  Apoc,  in  Paul  and  the  Synn,  Satan  is  the 
great  adversary  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  In  the  pertinent  Gospel  logia,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  with  certainty  what  elements  go  back  to  Jesus.  Two,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  certain — the  saying  about  Satan  divided  against  himself  (Mk  3:23-26 
parr.)  and  the  rebuke  to  Peter  who  is  called  Satan  (Mk  9:33  par.).  At  any 
rate,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  more  than  once  Jesus,  when  speaking  to  his 
disciples,  described  Satan  as  a  person  who  is  the  incarnation  of  all  the  evil  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  last  petition  of  the  Our  Father  should  be,  “deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one.” — J.  J.  C. 

1171.  R.  Bring,  “Guds  lag  och  Kristi  verk  och  bud”  [God’s  Law  and  Christ’s 
Work  and  Command],  SvenskT  eolKvart  42  (1,  ’66)  19-34;  (2,  ’66)  73-97. 

This  article  carries  further  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  B.  Gerhardsson 
(“Lag  och  lagar  i  bibeln,”  SvenskT  eolKvart  41  [4,  ’65]  193-218).  There  are 
basically  two  ways  of  understanding  the  Law:  statically,  wherein  the  Law  is  a 
deposit,  to  be  observed,  subject  to  casuistic  interpretation;  and  dynamically, 
whereby  God  according  to  salvation-history  is  understood  as  the  acting,  living 
and  near  One  who  stands  behind  the  Law  and  its  traditions.  In  the  latter  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  Law  cannot  be  fully  realized  without  full  unity  with  God’s  will. 
In  the  NT,  the  Law  is  understood  dynamically  and  is  interpreted  from  the 
conviction  that  Jesus  is  God’s  Messiah.  The  right  understanding  of  the  Torah 
is  now  revealed  by  God  who  has  revealed  himself  through  the  crucified.  “Justi¬ 
fication  by  faith”  is  the  true  fulfillment  of  the  Law  in  that  God’s  righteousness 
is  now  a  present  reality  in  Christ. 

There  is  thus  a  positive  relation  between  the  Torah  and  the  NT.  The  Torah 
served  God’s  righteousness  in  condemning  man’s  unrighteousness  and  in  serving 
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the  righteousness  that  comes  to  man  through  Christ.  Paul  is  misunderstood  when 
he  is  regarded  as  depreciating  the  Torah.  The  Law  is  rejected  as  a  ground  for 
righteousness  but  is  used  positively  as  a  pointer  to  the  righteousness  to  be 
revealed  in  Christ.  The  OT,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  history-of-religions  back¬ 
ground  for  the  NT,  not  a  past  entity,  but  a  living  power,  a  living  witness  to  the 
same  God  who  revealed  himself  in  Christ. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  NT  ethic  is  summed  up  in  the  commandment  of 
love.  It  can  be  shown  that  late  Judaism  summed  up  the  Law  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  NT  understanding  is  more  “radical”  (Gerhards- 
son).  Rather,  the  Law’s  positive  purpose  (cf.  Gal  5:14;  Rom  13:9)  must  be 
understood  in  connection  with  its  function  as  promise  since  it  cannot  justify.  In 
and  with  the  Messiah  righteousness  would  be  given,  and  now  with  Christ  the 
powers  of  the  New  Aeon  have  begun  and  thus  also  the  fulfillment  of  the  Law. 

From  the  cross  and  resurrection  everything  in  the  OT  is  understood.  God’s 
revelation  in  the  OT — and  all  of  the  love  imperatives  in  the  NT — are  seen  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  Love  and  righteousness  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  Law; 
both  belong  together  with  the  fulfillment  of  promise.  They  thus  have  an 
eschatological  character  and  belong  to  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Law  in  the  Church  is  bound  up  with  the  factor  of 
the  Law  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  God’s  Torah  which,  according  to  God’s 
plan,  led  Jesus  to  the  cross  and  thus  condemned  sin  in  the  world  that  man  might 
be  justified  by  the  act  of  God’s  righteous  Servant.  He  who  is  joined  to  Christ’s 
death  in  baptism  partakes  of  his  life.  A  twofold  understanding  of  the  Law 
emerges:  as  jurisdiction  it  is  relativized,  but  as  the  expression  of  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness  it  receives  a  deeper  meaning  in  Christ.  Thus  also  a  distinction  is  made 
between  duty  to  external  authority  (including  the  State),  and  duty  to  the  gospel 
of  God.  Lastly,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  NT  understanding  of  Law,  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  the  “Two  Kingdoms”  is  still  viable. — B.  A.  P. 

1172.  Commonweal  85  (Feb.  10,  ’67)  “God.  Commonweal  papers:  1”  has  the 
following  biblical  articles: 

G.  Moran,  “The  God  of  Revelation,”  499-503. 

B.  Vawter,  “The  God  of  the  Bible,”  504-507. 

J.  S.  Dunne,  “The  Human  God:  Jesus,”  508-511. 

1173.  K.  Condon,  “The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,”  IrTheolQuart  34 
(1, ’67)  20-36. 

While  speculation  on  the  origin  of  sin,  the  primordial  fall  and  its  consequences 
for  the  human  race  is  founded  in  the  Bible,  some  of  the  essentially  determinative 
factors  in  the  later  Catholic  dogma  of  original  sin  seem  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
Bible,  but  in  the  reflections  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  philosophy  and  thought. 
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1174r.  O.  Cullmann,  Heil  als  Geschichte.  Heilsgeschichtliche  Existenz  im 
Neuen  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  128;  §  ll-470r]. 

(D.  Braun,  “Heil  als  Geschichte.  Zu  Oscar  Cullmanns  neuem  Buch,”  Evang 
Theol  27  [2,  ’67]  57-76)  : — C’s  book  has  the  wide-reaching  aim  of  expanding 
upon  his  programmatic  Christ  and  Time  (3rd  German  ed.,  1962)  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  foundations  for  all  aspects  of  biblical  theology.  The  heilsgeschicht- 
lich  approach  is  now  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Bultmann  school  (Luke  and 
other  “early  Catholic”  authors  produce  the  Heilgeschichte  as  a  response  to  the 
delayed  parousia;  Paul  and  John  have  instead  interpreted  end-expectation 
existentially)  as  well  as  the  new  “theology  of  hope”  being  developed  by  J.  Molt- 
mann  and  G.  Sauter  (the  present  moment  gains  its  significance  from  the  future 
fulfillment  of  history). 

An  extensive  survey  draws  out  the  key  features  of  each  division  of  C’s  book, 
often  raising  problematics  still  present,  and  helpfully  pointing  out  the  contours 
of  C’s  theological  opposition.  C  now  attempts  fully  to  justify  his  theological- 
historical  approach  by  means  of  refuting  the  Bultmannian  existentialist  her¬ 
meneutic,  especially  at  the  point  of  the  meaning  of  eschatology  and  in  speaking 
of  God’s  active  historical  deeds.  Christian  belief  is  seeing  the  resurrection  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  divine  history  into  which  I  may  order  my  life.  This  and 
C’s  renewed  rejection  of  Heideggerian  categories  may  have  led  him  into  an 
analogia  historiae  similar  to  Barth’s  fusion  of  the  theological  and  historical 
dimensions. — W.  G.  D. 

1 175r.  - ,  Idem. 

(H.  Hartwell,  ScotJournTheol  19  [4,  ’66]  473-476) : — Descriptive  summary. 
An  “immensely  helpful  book.”  Salvation,  though  not  defined,  is  conceived  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  man’s  deliverance  from  sin.  Myth  is  inadequately  described 
as  that  which  is  historically  uncontrollable. — J.  J.  C. 

1176.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Laughing  with  God,”  ChristToday  11  (Jan.  6,  ’67) 
344-346. 

The  laughter  of  God  is  a  theological  fact  which  can  be  established  from  various 
OT  and  NT  texts,  particularly  from  the  words  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul. 

1177.  P.  Delhaye,  “La  Foi.  Nature  de  la  Foi  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  §  5. 
La  Nature  de  la  Foi  chez  S.  Jean.  §  6.  La  Nature  de  la  Foi  dans  les 
fipitres  de  S.  Jacques  et  de  S.  Jude,”  AmiCler  76  (Nov.  17,  ’66)  665-670. 
[Cf.  §  11-1109.] 

In  John,  the  intellectual  aspect  of  faith  is  marked  by  the  conviction  that  the 
basis  for  faith  is  a  divine  testimony  and  that  those  who  believe  accept  this 
testimony.  The  moral  part  of  Johannine  faith  means  that  those  who  believe 
renounce  the  world  and  are  converted  to  Christ  who  is  life.  The  few  texts  in 
Jas  pertaining  to  faith  treat  only  of  its  intellectual  aspect,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Jude.  At  the  end,  the  NT  doctrine  is  summarized  and  some  objections  are 
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discussed,  especially  the  interpretation  of  Luther  who  would  exclude  the  intel¬ 
lectual  element  from  the  concept  of  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

1178.  M.  Filippi,  “El  tema  biblico  de  la  luz  y  las  tinieblas,”  Didascalia  19  (9, 
’66)  538-551. 

The  Bible  uses  light  as  a  natural  image  to  describe  God,  Christ,  truth,  eternal 
life,  holiness,  etc.,  and  darkness  fittingly  is  predicated  of  all  that  is  opposed  to 
these. 

1179.  D.  N.  Freedman,  “The  Biblical  Idea  of  History,”  Interpretation  21  (1, 
’67)  32-49. 

The  biblical  idea  of  history  is  summed  up:  God  is  lord  of  history.  He  is  creator 
of  the  world  and  master  of  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations.  The  relationship 
between  God  and  men  is  defined  in  moral  terms;  man’s  fundamental  obligation 
is  to  obey  God’s  will.  The  covenant  pattern  (with  detailed  stipulations)  is  largely 
limited  to  Israel,  but  the  implications  can  be  generalized:  the  response  to  the 
divine  demand  determines  the  course  and  conclusion  of  human  history.  Every 
nation  and  all  people  will  be  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds. 

A  variety  of  qualifications  and  modifications  is  offered  by  the  biblical  writers 
as  they  thread  their  way  through  the  complexities  of  national  and  international 
history.  But  the  principle  is  maintained,  reinforced  by  the  conviction  that  at 
the  end  the  lord  of  history  will  decisively  act  to  vindicate  his  authority  and 
justice,  finally  establishing  his  kingdom  on  earth.  The  American  Civil  War  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nazi  regime  can  be  understood  from  this  viewpoint. — 
S.  S.  B. 

1180.  *L.  Gaston,  “The  Theology  of  the  Temple,”  Oikonomia ,  32-41. 

1181.  S.  M.  Guarise,  “Maria  SS.  e  la  Chiesa  nella  storia  della  salvezza.  (Al- 
cune  note),”  PalCler  46  (Jan.  1,  ’67)  29-47. 

First  the  concept  of  salvation-history  is  explained,  then  Mary’s  role  in  that 
history  is  investigated  as  found  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  and  as  presented  in  the 
teaching  of  Vatican  II. 

1182.  R.  Latourelle,  “Sanctity,  a  sign  of  revelation,”  TheolDig  15  (1,  ’67)  41- 
46. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Gregorianum  46  (1,  ’65)  36-65  [cf. 
§  9-1088]. 

1183.  G.  W.  Locher,  “Der  Geist  als  Paraklet.  Eine  exegetisch-dogmatische 
Besinnung,”  EvangTheol  26  (11,  ’66)  565-579. 

The  term  parakletos  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense  in  the  NT.  In  1  Jn  2:1 
Jesus  is  the  Paraclete  who  intercedes  before  the  Father  in  behalf  of  Christians. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (14:15-17)  the  Paraclete  is  distinct  from  Jesus,  and  his 
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activity  does  not  limit  itself  to  Christians.  Investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  term 
Paraclete  has  hitherto  been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  purpose  underlying 
the  identification  Paraclete-Holy  Spirit-Spirit  of  Truth.  The  disciples’  relation¬ 
ship  with  God  is  called  into  question  from  two  directions,  by  the  hostile  world 
and  by  their  sin-tainted  existence  in  the  world.  Jn  14:16  explains  that  “another” 
Paraclete  is  needed  to  replace  the  physical  presence  of  Jesus  after  his  glorifica¬ 
tion.  Jesus,  however,  does  not  renounce  his  own  role.  The  Paraclete  is  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  his  function  as  guardian  of  the  disciples  against  error  and 
false  teaching.  The  Paraclete  calls  to  remembrance  actual  history,  not  merely 
edifying  interpretation  concerning  Jesus,  but  only  through  the  glorified  Jesus 
do  we  have  access  to  the  historical  Jesus.  Since  the  revelation  of  truth  climaxes 
in  the  encounter  with  Jesus,  the  departure  of  Jesus  lays  the  disciples  open  to 
great  peril.  These  perils  are  viewed  in  terms  of  judicial  proceedings,  hence  the 
stress  on  the  judiciary  function  of  the  Paraclete.  Through  the  indwelling  Spirit 
the  goal  of  Jesus  is  achieved,  and  the  “other  Paraclete”  and  Jesus  testify 
reciprocally. — F.  W.  D. 

1184.  LumVie  15  (79,  ’66)  has  the  following  articles  on  pilgrimage  which  are 
of  interest  for  NT  studies. 

L.-M.  Orrieux,  “Le  pelerinage  dans  la  Bible,”  5-34. 

R.  Leconte,  “Le  pelerinage  a  Jerusalem,”  35-47. 

1185.  *E.  D.  O’Connor,  “The  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Perspective  of  Salvation 
History,”  Oikonomia,  273-283. 

1186.  T.  A.  O’Meara,  “Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Theology  of  God,”  IrTheolQuart 
34  (1,  ’67)  37-60. 

A  study  of  his  theology  on  this  topic  and  its  relationship  to  contemporary  pro¬ 
grams  of  “Christian,”  secular  or  philosophical  atheism  and  to  contemporary 
Catholic  and  Protestant  theology. 

1187.  J.  Quinlan,  “Engelen  en  duivels”  [Angels  and  Devils],  TijdTheol  7(1, 
’67)  43-62. 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  angels  “exist  only  as  symbols  of  deeper 
doctrinal  realities,  they  represent  modes  of  communication  of  such  realities 
proper  to  the  mentality  of  a  more  primitive  age.  We  invoke  therefore  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  what  may  be  called  ‘relative  demythologization,’  that  is  the  technique  of 
Rudolf  Bultmann  minus  his  philosophical  pre-suppositions.  The  ancient  Semite 
had  his  way  of  being  theologically  articulate,  we  have  ours.  Expression  changes, 
the  constant  is  the  fundamental  insight  of  faith.  Confusion  results  at  times  of 
transition  from  one  articulation  to  a  new  one,  largely  because  at  such  times  we 
confuse  insight  and  its  expression. 

“We  attempt  in  the  light  of  what  precedes  to  analyze  the  presence  of  angels 
and  devils  in  the  Bible,  and  to  show  that  they  are  there  in  function  of  insights 
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of  faith.  We  grant  of  course  that  this  was  no  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
biblical  writers  themselves  since  they  were  men  of  their  own  times.  To  objec¬ 
tions  which  might  be  raised  from  the  analogia  fidei  we  reply  that  neither  Lateran 
IV  nor  Vatican  I  had  angels  in  mind  in  the  contexts  where  they  occur.  We  may 
add  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  Creeds  in  this  same  respect  would  be  of 
interest.”  ( From  the  Summary  in  TijdTheol.) 

1188.  W.  Childs  Robinson,  “Affirmations  of  the  Atonement  in  Current  The- 
ology,”  ChristToday  11  (Mar.  3,  ’67)  545-547;  (Mar.  17,  ’67)  594-596. 

Various  views  of  the  atonement  are  surveyed,  the  basis  for  assessing  these 
views  is  stated,  and  the  resulting  affirmations  are  set  forth. 

1189.  B.  G.  Schuch,  “Der  Antichrist  im  Neuen  Testament,”  BibLiturg  39  (6, 
’66)  320-324. 

An  examination  of  the  NT  passages  which  speak  of  the  Antichrist  does  not 
provide  any  exact  description;  the  tenor  of  the  passages  is  a  warning  against 
Satan’s  power  and  an  exhortation  to  be  ever  ready  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

1190.  B.  Schwank,  “  ‘GehorsanT  im  Neuen  Testament,”  ErbeAuf  42  (6,  ’66) 
469-476. 

A  study  of  hypakoe  in  the  NT  suggests  these  conclusions:  (1)  The  NT,  i.e., 
Paul,  is  the  first  writer  to  use  hypakoe  with  the  meaning  of  obedience.  (2)  This 
rare  Hellenistic  word  previously  meant  an  answer  to  something  heard.  (3)  In 
several  NT  texts  the  word  “obedience”  can  be  understood  as  an  answer  to  some¬ 
thing  heard.  (3)  In  these  passages  the  one  who  speaks  is  the  Father,  his  word 
is  the  Son,  our  answer  is  faith’s  free  decision  for  Christ.  (5)  Christian  obedience 
means,  not  so  much  a  response  to  particular  commands,  but  rather  a  general 
attitude.  (6)  Therefore,  obedience  can  to  a  large  measure  be  equated  with  faith 
and  with  being  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  without  obedience  is  unthinkable. 
(7)  According  to  the  NT  Christian  obedience  is  given  only  indirectly  to  God 
but  directly  to  men.  (8)  Christ  himself,  especially  in  the  Passion,  is  the  great 
example  of  such  obedience.  (9)  Since  Christ  became  obedient  even  to  the  cross, 
there  is  no  need  of  “foolish”  obedience  in  the  Church.  (10)  The  blood  of  Christ 
and  the  obedience  of  God’s  people  are  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  new  and 
eternal  covenant  with  God. — B.  S.  (Author). 

1191r.  C.  Spicq,  Theologie  morale  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1965). 

(M.  Barth,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’67]  101-104): — Praised.  Reservations.  The 
book  is  a  display  of  an  unshaken  conservative  attitude.  It  presupposes  a  harmony 
among  the  inspired  writers  and  uses  a  concordance  method  of  interpretation. 
The  bibliographical,  philological  and  historical  data  are  excellent  and  exhaus¬ 
tive.  However,  a  careful  theological  critique  of  the  work  is  needed.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  e.g.,  of  the  OT  background  of  NT  ethics  is  ambivalent.  Also,  the  interest 
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in  the  individual’s  salvation  seems  to  overshadow  that  which  the  NT  books 
manifest  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. — J.  J.  C. 

1192.  Masashi  Takahashi,  “An  Oriental’s  Approach  to  the  Problems  of 
Angelology,”  ZeitAltWiss  78  (3,  ’66)  343-350. 

As  described  in  the  Bible,  angels  are  physical  or  sensible  manifestations  of 
God,  possessing  supernatural  or  divine  characteristics.  In  the  OT,  angels  eat  and 
drink  like  ordinary  men  but  appear  and  disappear  like  divine  beings.  Under¬ 
standably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Christology  was  developed  from  OT 
angelology,  and  the  connecting  link  was,  not  a  static  concept  of  the  divinity,  but 
the  concept  of  a  dynamic  epiphany  of  God  as  the  dispenser  of  life.  ( Translation 
of  the  summary  in  ZeitAltWiss.) 

1193.  VerbCaro  20  (79,  ’66)  has  the  following  articles  on  “Le  dimanche,”  a 
series  of  conferences  given  during  the  ecumenical  week  at  Grandchamp, 
Jan.  12-15,  1965. 

I.  Jour  de  souvenir. 

M.-D.  Philippe,  “Le  repos  du  Pere  et  l’Alliance  eternelle,”  9-25. 

D.  Tustin,  “La  Mort  et  la  Resurrection  du  Fils,”  26-37. 

II.  Jour  de  presence. 

L.  Gauthier,  “La  presence  du  Pere  et  du  Fils  par  l’Esprit,”  41-50. 
J.-P.  Ramseyer,  “Le  dimanche,  signe  de  la  presence  de  l’Lglise 
dans  le  monde,”  51-69. 

III.  Jour  d’attente. 

J.  J.  Heitz,  “L’attente  du  dernier  jour:  jugement  et  grace,”  73-98. 
O.  Clement,  “Le  dimanche  et  le  Jour  eternel,”  99-124. 

1194.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Contemporary  Interpretative  Problems — I.  The  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Israel,”  BibSac  124  (493,  ’67)  3-15. 

The  study  assumes  that  the  rapture  of  the  Church  will  occur  before  the  final 
tribulation  and  therefore  will  be  separated  in  time  from  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  after  the  tribulation.  In  the  NT  there  is  no  solid  proof  that  Israel  will  be 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  rapture,  and  the  OT  doctrine  of  Israel’s  resurrection  is 
clearly  related  to  a  “posttribulational  situation.” — J.  J.  C. 

1195.  The  Way  7  (1,  ’67)  has  the  following  articles  on  suffering. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  “The  Son  of  Man  Must  Suffer,”  6-17. 

T.  Hand,  “If  Any  Man  Will  Come  after  Me,”  18-27. 

J.  P.  Whelan,  “Salvation  through  Suffering,”  28-35. 

J.  Blenkinsopp,  “We  Rejoice  in  Our  Sufferings,”  36-44. 

1196.  F.  Wulf,  “The  spirit  of  poverty,”  TheolDig  15  (1,  ’67)  47-50. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  GeistLeb  38  (2,  ’65)  135-146  [cf. 
§  10-328]. 
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Atheism,  cf.  §  11-993;  Covenant,  cf.  §  11-1039;  Eschatology,  cf.  §  11-1070; 
Faith,  cf.  §  11-1099;  Following  Jesus,  cf.  §  11-1022;  History,  cf.  §  11-93;  Justi¬ 
fication,  cf.  §  11-1097;  Kingdom — Church,  cf.  §  11-1023;  Law,  cf.  §  11-1105; 
Liturgy,  cf.  §§  11-941;  11-959;  Mankind,  cf.  §  11-997;  Messianic  Prophecy,  cf. 
§  11-998;  Miracles,  cf.  §  ll-1014r. ;  Redemption,  cf.  §  11-1039;  Sabbath,  cf. 
§§  11-1048 — 1049;  11-1221;  Sacramentum,  cf.  §  11-975;  Salvation-history, 
cf.  §§  11-976;  11-991;  11-1096;  11-1101;  11-1111;  11-1130;  11-1143;  11-1151; 
11-1159;  11-1185;  Spirit,  cf.  §  11-1055. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

1197r.  B.  Reicke,  N eutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte.  Die  biblische  Welt  500  v. 
—100  n.  Chr.  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  292]. 

(J.  Reuss,  BibZeit  11  [1,  ’67]  138-139): — Summary.  Highly  praised.  De¬ 
siderata  are  a  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  Pharisees,  more  attention  to  the 
Qumran  material,  a  discussion  of  A.  Jaubert’s  Passion  chronology. 

1198.  Anon.,  “New  Testament  Studies:  11.  The  Apostles’  Creed,”  HibJourn 
65  (257,  ’66-67)  80-82. 

There  are  some  indications  in  the  wording  that  the  Apostles’  Creed,  in  much 
the  form  that  it  has  today,  may  have  been  composed  as  a  repudiation  of  Mar- 
cion’s  version  of  Christianity. 

1199.  M.  Deanesly,  “Dura-Europos,”  ChurchQuartRev  168  (366,  ’67)  5-10. 

A  brief  account  of  the  city’s  history  and  of  its  archaeological  importance. 

1200.  T.  C.  Oden,  “From  Event  to  Language:  The  Church’s  Use  of  Gnostic 
Mythology,”  RelLife  36  (1,  ’67)  92-99. 

Although  the  Church,  born  into  a  Gnosticizing  milieu,  was  from  the  outset  in 
unavoidable  dialogue  with  this  understanding  of  life,  its  earliest  responses  were 
polemic  and  rejection.  Later  preaching  began  to  see  in  Gnostic  cosmology  and 
mythology  a  legitimate  vocabulary  for  a  penetrating  expression  of  the  Christian 
faith.  A  two-column  comparison  shows  first  some  of  the  Gnostic  categories,  then 
their  NT  adaptations.  In  the  Church’s  dialogue  with  Gnosticism,  the  most  crucial 
phase  was  the  pre-Pauline  Hellenistic  Church,  with  the  basic  adaptive  patterns 
taking  shape  during  the  30’s  and  40’s,  before  Paul’s  influence  was  broadly  felt. 

Gnosticism  has  placed  its  stamp  upon  the  entire  Christian  tradition.  For  the 
Church  gradually  perceived  that  Gnosticism  might  be  adapted,  and  she  made 
use  of  this  gift  in  these  ways:  (1)  by  further  developing  its  understanding  of 
eschatological  dualism  using  a  well-understood  cosmological  framework  by  which 
to  extend  to  men  the  possibility  of  authentic  existence;  (2)  by  deepening  its 
understanding  of  human  estrangement;  (3)  by  dramatically  expressing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  salvation  occurrence  on  a  cosmic  scale;  and  (4)  by  further  developing 
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the  Church’s  understanding  of  itself  as  the  present  body  of  the  living  Lord, 
united  with  him  in  his  suffering,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation. — J.  J.  C. 

1201.  S.  Pines,  “The  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Early  Centuries  of  Christianity 
According  to  a  New  Source,”  Proceedings  of  the  Israel  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Humanities  2  (13,  ’66)  1-73. 

This  essay,  in  English,  analyzes  and  comments  at  length,  with  full  scholarly 
apparatus,  on  a  chapter  of  Moslem  anti-Christian  polemics  found  in  an  Arabic 
MS,  Tathhit  Data'  il  Nubuwwat  Sayyidind  Muhammad,  “The  Establishment  of 
Proofs  for  the  Prophethood  of  Our  Master  Mohammed,”  written  by  a  well- 
known  10th-century  Mutazilite  author,  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar.  The  treatment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  respecting  subject  matter  and  approach  bears  little  similarity  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Moslem  anti-Christian  polemics  because  al-Jabbar  adapted  for  his  own 
purposes  writings  reflecting  the  views  and  traditions  of  a  Jewish-Christian 
community.  These  materials  were  carelessly  adapted  by  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar.  There 
are  in  most  cases  indications  which  provide  sufficient  grounds  for  differentiating 
al-Jabbar’s  additions  from  the  Jewish-Christian  materials. 

These  latter  comprise  different  literary  genres.  The  historical  portions,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sections:  (1)  A  text  containing  (a)  a 
narration  of  the  fortunes  of  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
death  of  Jesus  till  the  flight  of  its  members,  with  a  short  reference  to  their 
tribulations  in  exile;  and  ( b )  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  canonical  Gospels 
and  of  the  successful  efforts  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  original  Hebrew 
Gospels.  (2)  A  short  passage  stating  the  reasons  for  the  decadence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  giving  a  version  of  the  first  Christian  attempts  at  converting  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioch  which  is  probably  based  on  the  account  found  in  Acts.  (3)  A 
hostile  biography  of  Paul,  partly  also  based  on  Acts.  (4)  The  second  part  of 
section  3  is  joined  or  jumbled  in  a  curious  way  with  the  beginning  of  section  4 
which  gives  an  account  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  of  this  emperor 
himself  and  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  and  also  refers  to  Constantine’s  successors. 

Quite  clearly  these  Jewish  Christians  believed  that  they  have  preserved  and 
continued  (perhaps  clandestinely)  the  traditions  of  the  first  Christian  com¬ 
munity  of  Jerusalem  founded  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. — S.  S. 

1202.  *W.  Rordorf,  “Die  Theologie  Rudolf  Bultmanns  und  die  Gnosis  des  2. 
Jahrhunderts,”  Oikonomia,  191-202. 

1203.  H.  Weiss,  “The  Pagani  among  the  Contemporaries  of  the  First  Chris¬ 
tians,”  JournBibLit  86  (1,  ’67)  42-52. 

In  appraising  the  various  religions  with  which  Christianity  had  to  compete, 
scholars  often  assume  that  the  old  Roman  religion  was  moribund.  This  is  not  so. 
Pagani  were  numerous,  and  in  the  pagus  the  simple  rites  of  the  religion  of  Numa 
were  performed  with  devotion.  Juvenal  ridicules  the  Oriental  religions,  emperor 
worship,  deification  of  abstractions  such  as  Pax,  Concordia,  etc.,  but  he  had 
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reverence  for  the  ancient  Roman  rites,  sacrificed  to  Ceres  and  built  a  temple  to 
her. 

Augustus  grasped  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  old  Roman  religion:  prosperity 
and  fertility  for  man,  his  flocks,  his  crops,  or  his  life  in  the  city  were  dependent 
upon  his  pietas.  Therefore  not  altogether  as  only  a  political  manipulator,  he 
reintroduced  the  pax  deorum  by  means  of  the  ius  divinum.  Vergil  shared  Au¬ 
gustus’  views  in  this  matter.  The  poet  wished  his  readers  to  admire  and  emulate 
true  pietas ,  the  virtue  of  the  old  Roman  religion.  Even  in  the  late  fourth  century 
the  Christian  Emperor  Theodosius  had  to  prohibit  the  pagan  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods.  The  religion  of  the  pagani  was  not  dead  or  dying  when  Christianity 
first  came  to  Rome. — J.  J.  C. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §  11-1 165r. 

Judaism 

1204.  *P.  Geoltrain,  “Une  vision  de  l’histoire  dans  le  Judaisme  intertestamen- 
taire,”  Oikonomia,  26-31. 

1205r.  E.  R.  Goodenough,  Jewish  Symbols  in  the  Greco-Roman  Period,  Vol. 
XII,  Summary  and  Conclusions  (New  York:  Bollingen  Series  XXXVII, 
1965),  xii  and  217  pp. 

(M.  Smith,  “Goodenough’s  Jewish  Symbols  in  Retrospect,”  JoumBibLit  86 
[1,  ’67]  53-68)  : — The  argument  of  G’s  work  is  restated,  and  the  criticisms 
offered  by  various  authors  are  summarized.  “His  pandemic  sacramental  pagan¬ 
ism  was  a  fantasy ;  so  was  the  interpretation  of  pagan  symbols  based  on  it,  and 
so  was  the  empire-wide,  antirabbinic,  mystical  Judaism,  based  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  symbols.  All  three  are  enormous  exaggerations  of  elements  which 
existed,  but  were  rare,  in  early  imperial  times.”  However,  informed  “opinions 
of  ancient  Judaism  can  never,  henceforth,  be  the  same  as  they  were  before  he 
published.  So  long  as  the  subject  is  studied  and  the  history  of  the  study  is  pre¬ 
served,  his  work  will  mark  an  epoch.” 

1206.  M.  Hengel,  “Die  Synagogeninschrift  von  Stobi,”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (3-4, 
’66)  145-183. 

In  this  discussion  of  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Iudaicarum  694,  by  one  Claudios 
Tiber ios  Polycharmos  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Stobi,  Macedonia,  H  also 
surveys  archaeological  and  literary  evidence  for  Diaspora  Judaism  in  the  im¬ 
perial  period,  concentrating  on  Rome  and  Egypt  (whose  Judaism  is  better 
known)  but  also  touching  on  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (where  “Hellenization” 
among  the  Jews  was  of  greater  extent).  (1)  The  most  probable  date  for  the 
inscription  is  “the  last  decades  of  the  third  century  A.D.”;  accurate  dating  had 
been  complicated  by  attempts  to  see  a  synagogue  in  the  ruins  in  which  the  in¬ 
scription  was  found.  The  ruins,  however,  are  of  a  later  church ;  the  only  evidence 
for  the  Stobi  synagogue  is  the  inscription  itself.  (2)  That  the  influence  of  the 
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Jewish  patriarch  (in  Galilee)  was  felt  also  in  the  Diaspora  is  indicated  by 
reference  to  him  in  line  27. 

(3)  Polycharmos  with  this  inscription  gives  his  own  villa  (suitably  re¬ 
modeled)  to  the  Jewish  community  for  its  use,  with  the  proviso  that  he  and  his 
heirs  have  permanent  possession  of  the  upper  rooms,  so  that  they  may  always 
live  in  close  proximity  to  “the  holy  place.”  (4)  The  complex  which  he  gives 
includes  the  synagogue  itself,  but  also  a  tetrastoon  and  trikleinon  and  perhaps 
other  rooms  for  community  use,  i.e.,  for  (cultic)  meals  (cf.  the  synagogue  at 
Ostia,  near  Rome,  and  also  “the  frequent  common  meals  of  pagan  cultic  and 
memorial  associations”),  but  also  as  lodging  for  travelers  and  as  a  meeting 
place  for  Jewish  merchants  and  craftsmen  (cf.  the  row  of  shops  beside  the  Sardis 
synagogue  in  Asia  Minor).  “The  synagogue  was  not  only  a  place  for  worship, 
but  actually  the  center  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community.”  At  the  same  time 
“Pharisaic  Palestinian  influence”  in  the  Diaspora  since  the  first  century  A.D. 
had  made  the  synagogue  itself  a  place  of  increasing  sanctity,  so  that  more 
“secular”  activities  were  relegated  to  the  side-rooms. — A.  T.  K. 

1207.  J.  J.  Lewis,  “The  Table-Talk  Section  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,”  NTStud 
13  (1,  ’66)  53-56. 

There  are  extensive  parallels  to  the  table  talk  section  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas 
in  the  Pseudo-Phocylidea  which  suggest  that  the  author  of  the  Letter  knew  and 
drew  upon  the  poem.  In  this  light  one  can  reaffirm  the  view  that  part  of  the 
purpose  of  Aristeas  was  to  commend  Judaism  to  the  Gentile  world. — G.  W.  M. 

1208.  H.  Mantel,  “The  Nature  of  the  Great  Synagogue,”  HarvTheolRev  60 
(1,  ’67)  69-91. 

The  keneset  (synagogue  or  court)  may  be  defined  as  a  nonofficial  religious 
association,  and  this  definition  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  nonofflcial  non¬ 
state  religious  societies  in  the  contemporary  Mediterranean  world.  Philo  and 
Josephus  tell  us  that  the  synagogue  communities  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  the 
legal  status  of  collegia  or  corporations.  Moreover,  the  Jewish  sects  in  Palestine 
itself,  such  as  the  keneset ,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  Pharisees,  and  its  supreme 
council  or  Great  Synagogue,  were  modeled  in  their  organization  on  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  religious  and  social  associations.  Twelve  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  types  of  associations  are  listed. — J.  J.  C. 

1209.  J.  Meysing,  “Introduction  a  la  numerologie  biblique. — Le  diagramme 
Sator-arepo,”  RevSciRel  40  (4,  ’66)  321-352. 

An  analysis  of  the  well-known  Sator  square  serves  to  introduce  the  study  of 
biblical  numerology  and  cryptography.  The  Sator  square  is  interpreted  both  as 
a  Jewish-Christian  representation  of  the  “wheel  of  time”  and  as  a  cryptogram. 
The  biblical  chronologies,  genealogical  numbers,  distribution  of  verses  and  the 
like  also  reveal  a  connection  with  cosmic  symbolism.  This  form  of  esoteric  ex¬ 
pression  belongs  to  the  redaction  of  the  OT  and  stems  from  Maccabean  times. — 
G.  W.  M. 
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1210.  E.  Pax,  “Das  Heidentum  Palastinas  in  romischer  Zeit,”  BibLeben  7  (4, 
’66)  278-292. 

The  mention  of  the  Magi  raises  the  question  to  what  extent  Oriental  religions 
had  penetrated  into  Palestine.  There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  all  outside  in¬ 
fluences  as  Hellenistic,  which  is  an  oversimplification.  The  Oriental  religions 
had  their  influence  upon  Palestine  but  much  more  on  Transjordan  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  This  fact  is  established  from  a  study  of  the  archaeological 
remains  in  the  sanctuaries,  the  representations  of  various  divinities,  e.g.,  the 
mother  goddesses,  Tyche,  Aesculapius,  etc. — J.  J.  C. 

121  lr.  S.  G.  Sowers,  The  Hermeneutics  of  Philo  and  Hebrews  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
pp.  143-144]. 

(A.  B.  Mickelsen,  JournBibLit  86  [1,  ’ 67 ]  114-116): — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  S  correctly  observes  that  Philo,  had  he  known  Hebrew,  could  hardly 
have  claimed  that  the  LXX  differed  in  no  detail  from  the  original  text. 

0 

1212.  *S.  Sowers,  “On  the  Reinterpretation  of  Biblical  History  in  Hellenistic 
Judaism,”  Oikonomia,  18-25. 

1213.  M.  Stone,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  IV  Ezra,”  Haro 
TheolRev  60  (1,  ’67)  107-115. 

The  article  presents  a  critique  of  the  most  recent  theories  regarding  the  book 
and  stresses  the  need  of  detailed  critical  studies  of  the  text.  Pending  such  studies, 
the  greatest  weight  must  be  given  to  the  closely  related  groups,  Latin  and  Syriac, 
Ethiopic  and  Georgian  translations.  The  Arabic  and  Armenian  versions  are 
distinguished  by  their  distance  from  the  other  four  texts  and  from  one  another. 
Thus,  at  present,  it  is  dangerous  to  argue  for  the  originality  of  their  special  read¬ 
ings. — J.  J.  C. 

Judaism,  cf.  §  11-1137. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1214.  B.  Celada,  “En  Qumran  esperaban  dos  Mesias,”  CidtBib  23  (210,  ’66) 
282-285. 

A  study  of  the  Qumran  Messianic  texts  and  a  review  of  the  debate  concerning 
the  group’s  Messianic  beliefs  show  that  the  community  expected  two  Messiahs. 

1215.  R.  Deichgraber,  “Zur  Messiaserwartung  der  Damaskusschrift,”  ZeitAlt 
Wiss  78  (3,  ’66)  333-343. 

“The  singular  msyh  in  the  oldest  copy  of  CD  from  Cave  4  at  Qumran  does  not 
oppose  the  supposition  that  CD  expected  two  messianic  personalities.  This  is 
attested  to  by  CD  7:18-21,  the  parallel  text  to  CD  19 :  lOf.  Furthermore,  ‘Aaron’ 
and  ‘Israel’  are  not  a  general  designation  of  the  community,  but  differentiate 
according  to  priests  and  laymen.  Finally  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
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the  Qumran  texts  show  that  a  singular  nomen  regens  before  two  nomina  recta 
can  have  a  plural  sense.”  ( Summary  in  ZeitAltWiss.) 

1216r.  G.  R.  Driver,  The  Judaean  Scrolls  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  432;  §§  ll-897r— 
898r]. 

(M.  Black,  NTStud  13  [1,  ’66]  80-89): — The  volume,  “a  veritable  gold-mine 
of  fresh  material”  for  the  NT  specialist,  ably  examines  the  contacts  between  the 
scrolls  and  Christianity.  D  rightly  maintains  that  Qumran’s  secular  Messiah  was 
that  of  first  century  Judaism,  but  he  does  not  adequately  discuss  the  group’s 
sacerdotal  Messianism  which  was  probably  a  distinctive  form  of  Messianic  belief. 
D  brings  out  the  resemblances  and  the  fundamental  differences  between  Qumran 
and  the  Church.  However,  the  connection  between  the  two  may  have  been  much 
closer  than  he  concludes:  no  doubt  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  contact  was 
with  individuals,  but  in  the  later  decades  of  the  century  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
may  have  been  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  Qumran  sectarian  movement. — 
J.  J.  C. 

1217r.  - ,  Idem . 

(R.  de  Vaux,  “Essenes  or  Zealots?”  NTStud  13  [1,  ’66]  89-104) : — A  reprint 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Blackfriars  47  (552,  ’66)  396-410  [cf.  §  ll-519r]. 

1218r.  - ,  Idem. 

(R.  Le  Deaut,  “Qumran:  une  synthese  et  une  solution,”  Biblica  47  [3,  ’66] 
445-456)  : — Driver  agrees  with  C.  Roth  in  rejecting  the  Essene  and  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  origin  of  the  texts  and  finds  the  key  of  the  problem  in  the  identification  of 
the  central  episode  of  lQpH  with  the  murder  of  Menahem  ben  Judah  by  Eleazar 
ben  Hananiah  in  the  year  A.D.  66.  But  he  disagrees  with  Roth  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Qumran  community  and  the  date  of  the  texts.  This  is  in  the  main 
the  new  solution  of  the  central  problem. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  helps  us  to  identify  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  with 
Menahem  and  the  Wicked  Priest  with  Eleazar.  The  principal  texts  are  dated 
from  the  years  A.D.  46-66  to  the  years  96-132,  in  any  case,  during  the  1st  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  The  history  as  reconstructed,  in  spite  of  the  lucidity  of  expression 
and  richness  of  information,  is  here  and  there  open  to  serious  criticism.  More¬ 
over,  too  much  credit  is  given  to  Josephus,  an  essential  source  of  information. 
And  the  lack  of  evidence  for  the  1st  century  B.C.  as  complete  as  that  in  Josephus’ 
War,  makes  the  picture  of  the  historical  situation  more  incomplete  and  unbe¬ 
lievable.  In  conclusion,  many  problems  still  await  solution,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  prudence  that  theories  and  solutions  are  to  be  proposed. — P.  P.  S. 

1219r.  B.  Gartner,  The  Temple  and  the  Community  in  Qumran  and  the  New 
Testament.  A  Comparative  Study  in  the  Temple  Symbolism  of  the  Qum¬ 
ran  Texts  and  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  446;  §§  ll-899r — 
901r]. 
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(G.  Pfeifer,  TheolLitZeit  91  [11,  ’66]  830-832): — Extensive  summary. 
Praised. 

1220.  A.  v.  R.  Sauer,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  ConcTheolMon  38  (4,  ’67)  258- 
262. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  scrolls  is  followed  by  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
English  titles. 

1221.  S.  T.  Kimbrough,  “The  Concept  of  Sabbath  at  Qumran,”  RevQum  5  (4, 
’66)  483-502. 

The  Pharisees  and  the  men  of  Qumran  probably  had  distant  common  origins 
and  influenced  each  other  in  their  doctrines  and  attitudes.  The  documents  show 
that  the  Pharisees  were  less  rigid  in  applying  the  Sabbath  regulations,  and  this 
attitude  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the  people  of  the  scrolls  withdrew  into 
the  wilderness.  However,  the  Qumran  group  abolished  the  death  penalty  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sabbath,  a  change  which  may  have  resulted  partly  from  the  growing 
authority  of  oral  tradition. 

Similarly  the  DamDoc  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Sabbath  observance  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  rabbis’  elaborate  provisions  for  exceptions  to  the  law.  Moreover, 
the  scrolls  make  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath  tractate  Erubin  which  apparently 
did  not  reach  any  sort  of  authoritative  position  in  halakah  until  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  Thus  the  Sabbath  halakah  at  Qumran 
may  be  nearer  than  later  rabbinic  writing  to  the  authentic  Jewish  halakah  prior 
to  A.D.  70. — J.  J.  C. 

1222r.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  Rule  of  Qumran  and  Its  Meaning  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
pp.  164-165;  §§  ll-903r — 904r]. 

(R.  McL.  Wilson,  ScotJ ournTheol  19  [4,  ’66]  504-506): — Descriptive  sum¬ 
mary.  Praised.  On  several  points  additional  material  is  supplied,  positions  are 
nuanced  and  occasionally  corrected. 

1223.  M.  R.  Lehmann,  “Some  Recent  Publications  of  the  Dead  Sea  Docu¬ 
ments,”  Tradition  8  (3,  ’66)  73-78. 

A  review  of  Y.  Yadin,  The  Ben  Sira  Scroll  from  Masada  (1965)  and  J.  A. 
Sanders,  The  Psalms  Scroll  From  Qumrdm  Cave  11  (llQPsa)  (1965). 

1224.  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg,  “Les  Manuscrits  du  Desert  de  Juda.  Publications 
recentes  importantes,”  BibOr  23  (3-4,  ’66)  133-142. 

Among  the  publications  the  titles  of  special  interest  for  the  NT  are  G.  Jeremias, 
Der  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit  (1963)  and  S.  H.  Siedl,  Qumran.  Eine  Monchs- 
gemeinde  im  Alten  Bund  (1963). 

1225.  Ben  Zion  Wacholder,  “A  Qumran  Attack  on  the  Oral  Exegesis?  The 
Phrase  } sr  btlnvwd  sqrm  in  4  Q  Pesher  Nahum,”  RevQum  5  (4,  ’66)  575- 
578. 
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There  has  been  much  debate  about  the  meaning  of  btlmwd  [cf.  §§  8-1186; 
10-360 — 362],  E.  Hoenig  and  S.  Zeitlin  claiming  the  word  means  the  Talmud. 
However,  the  parallel  construction  of  the  sentence  favors  J.  M.  Allegro’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  “false  teaching.”  But  even  this  rendition  does  not  bring  out  the  full 
force  of  the  parallelism  which  also  suggests  oral  teaching.  The  verse,  therefore, 
apparently  denounces  the  Pharisaic  oral  tradition. — J.  J.  C. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  11-1128;  11-1166. 

Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts — Archaeology 

1226.  A.  Bohlig,  “Zur  Ursprache  des  Evangelium  Veritatis,”  Museon  79  (3-4, 
’66)  317-333. 

P.  Nagel,  “Die  Herkunft  des  Evangelium  Veritatis  in  sprachlicher  Sicht,” 
Orientalische  Literaturzeitung  61  (’66)  5-14,  has  argued  that  the  Gospel  of 
Truth  was  translated  from  Syriac  directly  into  Coptic.  Two  presuppositions  of 
this  argument  are  discussed  first:  (1)  The  rarity  of  Greek  words  in  a  Coptic 
work  is  not  an  argument  against  translation  from  Greek.  (2)  Methodologically 
the  Coptic  Manichaica  do  not  provide  a  precedent  for  such  direct  translation 
from  Syriac.  The  specific  textual  points  of  Nagel’s  arguments  are  examined  in 
detail  to  show  that  a  Syriac  Vorlage  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  in  fact  a  Greek  one  is  more  likely.  This  conclusion 
does  not  deny  Egyptian  contact  with  Syrian  culture,  but  such  contact  was 
mediated  through  the  use  of  the  Greek  language. — G.  W.  M. 

1227r.  S.  Giversen,  Apocryphon  Johannis  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  304]. 

(A.  K.  Helmbold,  “The  Apocryphon  of  John,”  J ournN ear EastS tud  25  [4, 
’66]  259-272): — Extensive  summary  of  contents;  commendation  of  the  work. 
On  the  basis  of  his  own  unpublished  edition,  translation  and  commentary,  the 
reviewer  discusses  in  detail  various  points  in  the  following  areas:  dialectal 
variants,  reconstructions  of  lacunae  and  readings,  details  of  translation  and  of 
commentary,  and  the  relationship  between  the  versions  of  the  Apocryphon. — 

G.  w.  m. 

1228.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Saying  3,  and  Deuteronomy 
xxx.  11-14,”  ExpTimes  78  (5,  ’67)  151-152. 

Gospel  of  Thomas  3  and  Deut  30:11-14  have  the  same  three  features:  not 
heaven,  nor  the  sea  but  in  the  heart  (“within  you”).  The  Deut  passage  refers 
to  the  Torah;  1  Bar  3:29-30  applies  it  to  Wisdom,  Rom  10:6-10  to  Christ, 
Thomas  3  to  the  kingdom.  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcionem  4.35,  uses  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  to  explain  Lk  17:20-21;  perhaps  Thomas  is  doing  the  same. — G.  W.  M. 

1229.  J.  E.  Menard,  “La  ‘Connaissance’  dans  l’fivangile  de  Verite,”  RevSciRel 
41  (1,  ’67)  1-28. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Truth ,  knowledge,  a  central  concept  in  the  work,  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  knowledge  of  vision,  as  knowledge  of  the  self  and  as  knowledge  of  one’s 
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own  (divine)  origins.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  related  to  Greek  thought  and 
especially  to  Gnosticism.  This  concept  of  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  Philo  (in  which  the  idea  of  the  self  as  creature  of  God  is  essential),  from 
that  of  the  NT  (where  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  correlative  to  being 
known  by  God  implies  a  relationship  of  love  and  obedience),  and  from  that  of 
the  Qumran  sectarians  (for  whom  knowledge  implies  moral  commitment). 
Gnosticism  offers  salvation  to  the  self  through  knowledge  of  its  divine  origin; 
it  is  a  mystical  rationalism. — G.  W.  M. 

1230.  W.  F.  Stinespring,  “Wilson’s  Arch  and  the  Masonic  Hall,  Summer 
1966,”  BibArch  30  (1,  ’67)  27-31.  [Cf.  §  10-1115.] 

The  author’s  investigations  in  the  summer  of  1966  strengthen  the  opinion  that 
the  arch  in  its  entirety  belongs  to  the  Herodian  period.  The  old  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Masonic  Hall  have  not  been  solved,  and  new  ones  have  arisen. — 
J.  J.  C. 

Archaeology,  cf.  §§  11-1058;  11-1199;  11-1210. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


BLACKMAN — Professor  Edwin  Cyril  Blackman  is  a  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  and,  since  1960,  professor  of  NT  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Toronto.  He  was  born  on  June  6,  1908,  in  Portsmouth,  England,  read  Classics 
at  Cambridge,  and  graduated  with  the  University  Prize  for  Latin  Essay  in  1930. 
After  studying  theology  at  Oxford  (Mansfield  College)  and  at  Marburg,  he  was 
ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in  1934,  and  taught  biblical  subjects  at  Ches- 
hunt  College,  Cambridge  (1934-52),  and  at  New  College,  London  (1953-60).  In 
1948  he  was  awarded  a  B.D.  at  Cambridge  for  his  book  Marcion  and  His  In¬ 
fluence.  His  other  books  are  The  Faith  We  Preach  (1952),  Epistle  of  James 
(Torch  Commentary,  1957),  and  Biblical  Interpretation  (1957).  His  contribu¬ 
tions  have  appeared  in  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible  (ed!  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  1950),  The  Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1962),  the  Congregational 
Quarterly ,  ExpTimes,  CanJournTheol ,  and  the  Toronto  Quarterly.  He  is  also  a 
contributor  to  the  forthcoming  Interpreter’s  One-Volume  Bible  Commentary. 

BLINZLER  [NTA  1  (3,  ’57)  237] — Prof.  Dr.  Josef  Blinzler  is  professor 
of  NT  at  the  Academy  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Passau,  where  from  1958 
to  1960  he  was  also  rector  magnificus.  His  works  include  Die  neutestamentlichen 
Berichte  uber  die  V erkldrung  Jesu  (1937),  Herodes  Antipas  und  Jesus  Christus 
(1947),  Das  Turiner  Grablinnen  und  die  Wissenschaft  (1952),  Der  Process 
Jesu  (21955,  31960;  English,  1959),  Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker.  Ein  For- 
s chung sbericht  (1965),  and  Die  Briider  und  Schzvestern  Jesus  (1967).  He  is 
also  a  contributor  to  Lexikon  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  (219 57-67),  as  well  as 
Biblica,  NTStud,  NovTest,  Philologus,  and  ZeitNTWiss. 

DAVIES — The  Rev.  Canon  John  Gordon  Davies  is  professor  of  theology 
(1960 — )  and  director  (1962 — )  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Worship  and 
Religious  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.  He  was  born  in  Chester, 
April  20,  1919,  and  studied  at  Oxford  University  (B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D.). 
After  study  at  Westcott  House,  Cambridge,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Since  1948  he  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.  His 
numerous  publications  include:  Daily  Life  in  the  Early  Church  (1952),  Daily 
Life  of  Early  Christians  (1953),  Social  Life  of  Early  Christians  (1954),  The 
Spirit,  the  Church,  and  the  Sacraments  (1954),  Members  One  of  Another  (1958), 
He  Ascended  into  Heaven  (Bampton  Lectures,  1958),  The  Making  of  the  Church 
(1960),  The  Early  Christian  Church  (1965),  A  Select  Liturgical  Lexicon 
(1965),  Worship  and  Mission  (1966),  and  the  forthcoming  Dialogue  with  the 
World.  He  is  also  a  contributor  to  The  Teacher’s  Commentary  (1955),  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  JournTheolStud,  JournHellStud,  HarvTheolRev,  and  Studia 
Liturgica. 

GOETCHIUS — The  Rev.  Eugene  Van  Ness  Goetchius,  a  priest  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  March  26,  1921.  Pie 
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studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  (B.A.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.),  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  (B.D.),  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  (Th.D.), 
the  University  of  Athens,  and  the  University  of  Zurich.  He  was  instructor  in 
Religion  and  assistant  chaplain  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  from  1952  to  1954, 
and  Fellow  and  Tutor  at  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York  from  1954  to  1956. 
In  1957  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  was  made  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  1960.  In  1963  he  became  professor  of  Biblical  Languages. 
He  has  contributed  essays  to  Viewpoints  (1959),  Lux  in  Lumine  (1966),  and 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (rev.  ed.  1963).  He  is  the  author  of  The  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament  (1965),  an  introductory  textbook  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,  and  has  just  completed  a  translation  of  O.  Kaiser  and  W.  Kummel’s 
Einfuhrung  in  die  biblische  Exegese. 

GROBEL  [NTA  7  (2,  ’63)  254-255]— Kendrick  Grobel  died  Feb.  2,  1965.  In 
the  fall  of  1964  he  had  resigned  his  post  at  Vanderbilt  to  become  professor  of 
NT  at  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  (which  in  the  summer  of  1966 
merged  with  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School),  but  his  death  intervened.  He  was  at 
work  on  a  commentary  on  Colossians.  The  Bible  in  Modern  Scholarship:  Papers 
Read  at  the  100th  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  (ed.  J.  P.  Hyatt; 
1965)  is  dedicated  in  gratitude  for  his  many  services  to  the  Society,  of  which  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  executive  secretary. 

GUTHRIE — Dr.  Donald  Guthrie  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  on 
February  21,  1916.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
1949  he  has  been  lecturer  in  NT  language  and  literature  at  the  London  Bible 
College.  He  studied  at  the  London  Bible  College  and  took  the  degrees  of  B.D., 
M.Th.,  and  Ph.D.  externally  at  the  University  of  London.  He  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  New  Bible  Dictionary ,  the  Dictionary  of  Theology,  Biblisches- 
Historisches  Handworterbuch,  ExpTimes,  and  Vox  Evangelica,  of  which  he  is 
the  editor.  He  has  written  Pastoral  Epistles  (Tyndale  NT  Commentaries,  1957), 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Mind  of  Paul  (1956),  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  Recent  Thought  (1957),  and  Epistles  from  Prison  (Bible  Guides,  1964).  His 
major  work  is  the  three-volume  New  Testament  Introduction:  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  (1965),  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1961),  Hebrews  to  Revelation  (1962). 
Future  publications  include  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (New  Century  Bible),  and 
contributions  to  the  revised  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  and  to 
the  forthcoming  Pictorial  Encyclopaedia. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

FESTSCHRIFTEN  AND  COLLECTED  WORKS 

[0.  Cullmann  Festschrift']  Oikonomia.  Heilsgeschichte  als  Thema  dcr  Theologie, 
ed.  F.  Christ  (Hamberg-Bergstedt:  Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1967, 
paper  DM  40),  x  and  394  pp. 

To  honor  Cullmann’s  65th  birthday,  36  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
scholars  from  15  different  countries,  all  former  students  of  his,  have  contributed 
to  the  present  volume.  Unlike  many  Festschriften  in  which  the  individual  num¬ 
bers  often  deal  with  various  and  unrelated  topics,  all  the  articles  discuss  aspects 
of  salvation-history,  one  of  C’s  favorite  themes.  The  essays  are  grouped  under 
the  headings;  the  OT  and  the  NT;  patristics  and  history  of  dogma;  dogmatics; 
ethics;  ecumenics;  patristic  theology.  19  of  the  articles  are  listed  .in  the  present 
issue  of  NT  A.  Accompanying  the  volume  is  a  24-page  tabula  gratulatoria  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  500  scholars. 

INTRODUCTION 

J.  W.  Aldridge,  The  Hermeneutic  of  Erasmus ,  Basel  Studies  of  Theology  No.  2 
(Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1966,  paper  $2.75),  134  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  author  thus  summarizes  his  findings:  The  formal  principle  of  Erasmus’ 
hermeneutic  is  an  erudite  attempt  to  deal  with  the  sources  themselves,  determin¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  sources  by  their  merit  in  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
Christ  whose  essence,  Erasmus  held,  is  nothing  but  love,  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  means  for  attaining  the  evaluation  of  the  sources  was  the  philological  critical 
method,  implemented  by  an  historical  critical  approach.  For  this  reason  it  may 
be  said  that  Erasmus  was  a  forerunner  of  both  textual  and  historical  criticism. 

Die  Bibel  im  Gesprach  zwischen  den  Konfessionen,  Einheit  in  Christus,  Band  3, 
ed.  O.  Cullmann  and  O.  Karrer  (Einsiedeln:  Zwingli  Verlag — Benziger  Verlag, 
1966,  paper  DM  or  Sw.  fr.  8.80),  92  pp. 

The  theme  for  the  third  Ecumenical  Weekend  for  Evangelical  and  Catholic 
University  Students  was  “The  Bible  Today.”  The  four  papers  here  published 
bring  out  the  great  degree  of  agreement  between  the  Churches  and  show  that 
the  difficulties  facing  modern  biblical  interpretation  cut  across  confessional  lines. 
In  the  Introduction,  A.  Ernst  outlines  norms  for  profitable  dialogue.  The  opening 
papers  are  P.  Vogelsanger  (Evangelical),  “Die  Kraft  Gottes,”  and  O.  Karrer 
(Catholic),  “Von  den  Gaben  des  Geistes  fur  die  Kirche.”  The  remaining  two 
papers  entitled  “Die  Bibel  heute”  are  by  R.  Leuenberger  (Evangelical)  and 
H.  U.  von  Balthasar  (Catholic). 

Biblisch-historisches  Handworterbuch.  Landeskunde,  Geschichte,  Religion,  Kul- 
tur,  Literatur,  III  Band:  P — Z,  ed.  B.  Reicke  and  L.  Rost  (Gottingen:  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966,  DM  74),  xvi  pp.,  cols.  1361 — 2256,  21  plates,  138 
illustrations. 

The  third  volume  of  the  dictionary  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  265]  completes  the  series 
of  entries.  An  index  volume  is  promised  for  fall  1967.  Some  of  the  bibliographies 
are  quite  lengthy;  the  Pastorals  (H.  Opitz),  however,  is  exceptional — six  lines 
of  commentary  are  followed  by  a  column  and  a  half  of  bibliography.  Among  the 
articles  of  major  importance  are  those  on  the  NT  books  and  Palestine  (W. 
Klaer,  B.  Reicke),  Paul  (J.  N.  Sevenster),  Peter  (W.  C.  van  Unnik),  Pharisees 
(M.  S.  Enslin),  Qumran  and  its  MSS  (G.  Bambach),  Reich  Gottes  (C.  Wester- 
mann,  G.  Schille),  Sabbath  (W.  Rordorf),  Oberlieferung  (G.  Harder),  IVorte 
Jesu  (C.  Colpe). 
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The  Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  (New  York — 
London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1967,  cloth  $3.50,  paper  $1.65  each).  [Cf. 
NT  A  10,  pp.  135-136.] 

The  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Commentary  by  E.  Best,,  viii  and  184  pp., 
map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  Commentary  by  W.  Neil,  viii  and  96  pp., 
map.  Indexed. 

The  Letters  of  Peter  and  Jude.  Commentary  by  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  viii  and  144 
pp.,  map.  Indexed. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  E.  Best  gives  a  running  commentary  on  Rom 
under  the  headings:  “The  Gospel  according  to  Paul,”  “God’s  Purpose  in  His¬ 
tory,”  “Christian  Behavior.”  Chap.  16  is  considered  as  not  written  to  Rome. 
W.  Neil  characterizes  the  theme  of  Gal  as  “Faith  and  Freedom.”  The  letter  is 
judged  to  be  written  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Some  concluding  pages 
point  out  the  Epistle’s  relevance  for  modern  ecumenism.  The  commentary  on  1, 
2  Pet  and  Jude  comes  from  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  one  of  the  General  Editors.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  question  of  authorship  and  purpose  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Epistles.  Evidently  the  writers  of  2  Pet  and  Jude  were  faced  with 
the  same  problems.  Parallels  between  Jude  and  2  Pet  are  listed  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  that  2  Pet  is  an  expansion  of  Jude.  A  final  essay,  “The  Christian 
Hope,”  explains  how  Christians  of  today  should  reinterpret  the  primitive  con¬ 
cept  of  Christ’s  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world. 

T.  G.  Chifflot,  O.P.,  Co?nprendre  la  Bible  (Paris:  Cerf,  1965,  paper),  161  pp. 

The  editor  of  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  also  the  moving  spirit  behind 
several  biblical  series,  sets  forth  the  manner  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  He  proposes  principles  for  reading  the  Bible,  simple  reflections  to  nourish 
our  faith,  guidelines  for  study  and  finally  develops  the  encounter  with  Christ 
which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  reading  the  inspired  word.  The  “Guide 
de  Lecture”  by  F.  Refoule,  O.P.,  pp.  137-157,  gives  an  annotated  bibliography 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Bible. 

T.  G.  Chifflot,  Water  in  the  Wilderness.  Understanding  the  Bible ,  trans.  L. 
O’Neill  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1967,  $3.95),  141  pp.  Indexed. 

C,  for  many  years  biblical  editor  of  Les  Editions  du  Cerf,  has  composed  an 
introduction  to  the  Bible  for  adult  beginners  in  which  he  outlines  principles  for 
reading  Scripture,  presents  simple  thoughts  to  nourish  our  faith  and  adds  some 
notes  for  further  reflection.  The  conclusion  entitled  “Encounter  with  Christ” 
portrays  him  as  the  source  and  the  end  of  the  Scriptures.  The  book  appeared 
originally  in  French  as  Comprendre  la  Bible  (1965). 

D.  Daube,  The  Sudden  in  the  Scriptures  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1964,  14  gld.),  86 
pp.  Indexed. 

The  study  examines  the  basic  meaning  of  “sudden”  in  the  OT,  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  NT.  The  conclusions  are  these:  The  sudden  event  is  unexpected, 
swift,  startling.  The  startling  aspect  is  prominent  throughout.  Speed  is  allied 
to  suddenness,  and  in  early  literature,  where  the  sudden  is  always  a  catastrophe, 
speed  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  suddenness — you  run  away  in  a  panic.  Above 
all,  the  sudden  event  itself  is  swift,  altering  the  situation  in  no  time.  Finally, 
unexpectedness  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  “sudden,”  and  its  importance  in  early 
times  especially,  but  still  today,  reflects  man’s  awareness  that  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  forces  he  cannot  direct. 
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Facet  Books.  Biblical  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967,  each  $.85). 

16.  W.  D.  Davies,  Introduction  to  Pharisaism,  xxii  and  34  pp.  Bibliography. 

17.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Man  and  Nature  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Biblical  Ecology,  xviii  and  27  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  booklet  of  Davies  seeks  to  correct  the  false  impressions  which  have 
gathered  about  the  Pharisees.  They  were  separatists  who  separated  themselves 
from  a  rabid  political  nationalism  and  who  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Law.  Their  basic  tenets  are  explained,  and  their  setting  in 
Judaism  and  their  significance  are  described.  A  reassessment  of  Pharisaism  and 
a  new  appreciation  of  it  is  considered  a  prime  necessity  for  Christians. 

Moule  recalls  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  man  has  been  given  dominion  over 
nature.  However  in  using  this  dominion  he  must  act  as  a  son  of  God  and  in 
obedience  to  God’s  will,  and  man’s  use  or  abuse  of  nature  may  have  far-reaching 
results  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  world,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Studies  in  Theol¬ 
ogy  (London:  Gerald  Duckworth,  1966,  15  s.),  viii  and  221  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

After  a  discussion  of  NT  introduction  as  a  discipline,  comes  a  special  intro¬ 
duction  for  each  NT  book.  F  treats  the  books,  not  in  the  order  of  the  canon,  but 
according  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
A  final  chapter  is  devoted  ,to  the  canon.  The  select  bibliography  is  limited  to 
works  in  English  and  does  not  include  commentaries. 

R.  M.  Grant,  LTnterpr Station  de  la  Bible  des  origines  chretiennes  a  nos  jours, 
trans.  J.  H.  Marrou  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1967,  paper),  191  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Beginning  with  the  use  of  the  OT  in  Jesus  and  Paul,  G  traces  the  history  of 
interpretation  down  to  the  hermeneutics  of  today.  When  quoting  biblical  texts, 
the  translator  has  compared  the  English  version  with  the  biblical  original.  A 
bibliography  of  French  titles  prepared  by  A.  Jaubert  has  been  substituted  for 
G’s  “Select  English  Bibliography.”  The  original,  A  Short  History  of  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  was  published  in  1948  and  reprinted  in  1963. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1967,  paper 
$5.95),  xviii  and  954  pp. 

The  volume,  whose  hard-covered  edition  was  previously  noticed  [cf.  NT  A 
10,  p.  275],  now  appears  in  paperback.  The  size  is  the  same;  the  paper  of  not 
so  fine  a  quality.  The  work  has  received  many  reviews  and  been  acclaimed  for 
its  scholarship.  It  is  unique  in  being  the  production  of  one  man  who  surveys  such 
a  vast  area. 

M.  McNamara,  M.S.C.,  The  New  Testament  and  the  Palestinian  Tar  gum  to 
the  Pentateuch  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1966,  paper  5700  Lire; 
$9.50),  xxiv  and  285  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  Introduction  briefly  sketches  the  history  of  Targumic  studies  and  de¬ 
scribes  Targums  in  general  and  the  Palestinian  Targum  in  particular.  Part  One 
treats  some  Palestinian  Targum  texts  apparently  closely  related  to  the  NT.  Part 
Two  examines  some  general  and  particular  themes  in  the  Palestinian  Targum 
and  in  the  NT.  A  final  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  conclusions.  M  be¬ 
lieves  the  specific  contribution  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  consists  in  giving  us 
that  form  of  Jewish  thought  familiar  to  most  Jews  of  the  first  Christian  cen¬ 
tury.  The  four  indexes  are  quite  detailed. 
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B.  M.  Metzger,  Der  T ext  des  Neuen  T estaments.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  die  neu- 
testamentliche  Textkritik,  trans.  W.  Lohse  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — 
Mainz:  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag,  1966,  DM  27),  xii  and  272  pp.,  16  plates. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  appearance  of  the  original  English  edition  of  the  study  has  been  noticed 
previously  [cf.  NT  A  8,  pp.  459-460].  In  the  German  edition  both  the  author  and 
the  translator  have  made  some  additions  which  are  chiefly  new  titles  of  books 
and  articles. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Wort  und  Schrift.  Beitrdge  zur  Auslegung  und  Auslegungs- 
geschichte  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1966,  DM  34), 
522  pp.  Indexed. 

With  some  revisions  and  occasional  additions,  S  publishes  a  collection  of  his 
articles  and  lectures  which  are  grouped  under  three  headings :  biblical  hermeneu¬ 
tic;  the  exegesis  and  theology  of  the  NT;  the  exegesis  of  the  Fathers.  Several 
of  the  essays  have  been  already  summarized  in  NT  A:  “Hermeneutische  Regeln 
im  Neuen  Testament”  [cf.  §  7-428] ;  “Heilige  Schrift  und  Wort  Gottes”  [cf. 
§  3-527]  ;  “Kirche  als  ‘Elite’  und  ‘Elite’  in  der  Kirche”  [cf.  §  7-606] ;  “Kirche 
als  Gemeinde  des  Altares”  [cf.  §  9-1053] ;  “Das  Leiden  des  Gottesknechtes  als 
Form  christlichen  Lebens”  [cf.  §  6-236] ;  “Glaubet  ihr  nicht,  so  bleibet  ihr 
nicht”  [cf.  §  7-309]  ;  “Von  alter  und  neuer  Auslegung”  [cf.  §  2-492]  ;  “Romische 
Kirche  im  Romerbrief”  [cf.  §  5-150]. 

Stutt garter  Bibelstudien  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk) 

17.  J.  Kremer,  Das  dlteste  Zeugnis  von  der  Auferstehung  Christi.  Eine  bibel- 
theologische  Studie  zur  Aussage  und  Bedeutung  von  1  Kor  15,1-11  (1966, 
paper  DM  7.80),  155  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

21.  J.  Blinzler,  Die  Briider  und  Schwestern  Jesu  (1967,  paper  DM  8.80), 
158  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

22.  S.  Loersch,  Das  Deuteronomium  und  seine  Deutungen.  Ein  forschungs- 
geschichtlicher  Uberblick  (1967,  paper  DM  6.80),  116  pp.  Indexed. 

23.  O.  Kiefer,  Die  Hirtenrede.  Analyse  und  Deutung  von  Joh  10,1-18  (1967, 
paper  DM  5.80),  92  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

From  a  study  of  the  Corinthian  passage  (1  Cor  15)  Kremer  concludes  that 
Paul  is  recalling  the  good  news  that  was  proclaimed,  citing  a  “word”  which  was 
formulated  a  few  years  after  Jesus’  death.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  he  main¬ 
tains,  arguing  against  R.  Bultmann  and  W.  Marxsen,  that  this  “word”  still  has 
meaning  for  us  if  it  is  proclaimed  in  its  fullness  and  without  falsification. 

Blinzler  takes  up  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Jesus  and  points  out  how  much  it  still  remains  a  controversial  subject  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  then  examines  the  biblical  data  and  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  concludes  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  were 
his  cousins. 

The  Julius  Maximilian  University  of  Wurzburg  granted  the  licentiate  to 
Kiefer  for  his  study  of  the  Good  Shepherd  pericope.  His  purpose  is  to  determine 
the  structure  and  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  passage.  First  the  text  is  carefully 
analyzed  and  its  structure  established.  Then  other  proposed  analyses  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Next  comes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  individual  verses.  A  final 
chapter  presents  the  conclusions  regarding  the  form  and  the  theology  contained 
in  the  passage. 

A.  Vogtle,  Das  Neue  Testament  und  die  neuere  katholische  Exegese,  Aktuelle 
Schriften  zur  Religionspadagogik,  I.  Grundlegende  Fragen  zur  Entstehung  und 
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Eigenart  des  NT  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1966,  paper  DM  13.80), 
179  pp. 

The  NT  professor  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  has  revised  and  expanded  a 
series  of  popular  articles,  thus  offering  to  the  general  reader  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  NT.  This  first  of  three  projected  volumes  examines  the  history  of  the  NT 
canon  and  the  motives  and  norms  which  produced  a  canon.  Next  the  volume 
deals  with  some  inaccurate  present-day  views  concerning  the  canon.  The  major 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  questions  of  introduction  and  shows 
why  and  how  many  prevalent  interpretations  of  the  NT  need  to  be  corrected. 
Here  the  author  is  not  content  with  merely  critical  observations  but  by  numerous 
examples  illustrates  the  modern  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  The  remaining 
two  volumes  will  deal  especially  with  the  literary  genres  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
extracanonical  writings. 

C.  B.  Williams,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Language  of  the  People  (Chicago: 
Moody  Press,  1966,  $3.95),  572  pp. 

The  version,  which  first  appeared  in  1937,  uses  various  means  to  make  the 
Scriptures  understandable  by  the  plain  people,  e.g.,  substituting  practical  every¬ 
day  words  for  many  technical  religious  and  theological  terms.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  nuances  of  the  Greek  tenses,  and  as  a  result  Mt  16:19  is  rendered: 
“whatever  you  forbid  on  earth  must  be  what  is  already  forbidden  in  heaven,  and 
whatever  you  permit  on  earth  must  be  what  is  already  permitted  in  heaven.” 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

W.  Barclay,  The  First  Three  Gospels  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967, 
paper  $2.65),  317  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  The  British  Weekly  on  the  making  and 
meaning  of  the  Gospels  has  developed  into  the  present  book  which  deals  with 
the  introduction  to  the  Gospels  more  comprehensively  than  similar  works.  Few 
such  volumes  discuss  in  detail  the  theory  that  Matthew  was  the  first  written 
Gospel  or  that  Mark  is  composed  of  a  series  of  lections  for  use  on  successive 
Sundays  of  the  year,  the  so-called  calendrical  theory  of  Mark.  In  addition, 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  all-important  question  of  the  historicity  of 
the  writings. 

P.  R.  Bernard,  O.P.,  The  Mystery  of  Jesus ,  trans.  F.  V.  Manning  (Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1966).  Vol.  I,  xxii  and  507  pp. ;  Vol.  II,  xviii  and  544 
pp.,  $15.00. 

The  original,  which  appeared  in  French  as  Le  mystere  de  Jesus  (1957)  and 
has  already  been  translated  into  German  [cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  413;  8,  p.  285],  now 
appears  in  English  dress.  The  work  does  not  give  a  verse-by-verse,  scientifically 
documented  analysis  of  the  Gospels  but,  making  use  of  scholarly  studies,  seeks 
to  present  from  the  Gospel  narratives  the  true  portrait  of  Jesus,  the  unfolding 
of  the  mystery  of  his  person. 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  Mark:  The  Man  and  His  Message  (Chicago:  Moody  Press, 
1967,  paper),  112  pp. 

Meditative  study  and  a  series  of  popular  lectures  have  produced  these  chap¬ 
ters  which  do  not  constitute  a  commentary  on  Mk  but  develop  certain  themes 
which  B  found  emerged  vividly  from  the  Gospel. 

F. -M.  Braun,  O.P.,  Jean  le  theologien,  Tome  3  Sa  theologie.  Le  mystere  de 
Jesus-Christ,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1966,  paper  46  F),  xxiv  and  275 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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The  Gospel  of  John  in  the  early  Church  [cf.  NT  A  4,  p.  194]  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  463]  were  the  subjects  of  the  previous 
volumes.  The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  the  faith  of  the  early  Church, 
with  what  it  believed,  as  reflected  in  Jn,  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Other  doc¬ 
trines,  e.g.,  the  Spirit,  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  the  sacraments,  etc.,  are  not 
considered.  After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  exegesis  and  theology  the  main 
theme  is  developed  in  three  parts:  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  his  time,  the 
cross  and  glory.  B  dedicates  the  book  to  O.  Cullmann  in  memory  of  a  friendship 
of  30  years. 

E.  Busch,  Die  Botschaft  von  Jesus  Christ.  Eine  Einfuhrung  in  das  evangelische 
V erstdndnis  von  HI.  Schrift  und  Kirche,  Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Unter- 
weisung.  Band  3  (Frankfurt/M. — Berlin — Bonn — Munich:  Verlag  Moritz  Die- 
sterweg  (n.d.),  DM  10.80),  viii  and  350  pp.  Indexed. 

Realizing  that  the  heart  of  all  Evangelical  religious  instruction  is  the  Bible,  B 
has  composed  his  book  to  give  the  most  aid  possible  to  the  teacher  and  student 
of  religion.  Lack  of  time  may  cause  some  of  the  material  to  be  omitted,  but  in 
order  that  a  wise  selection  may  be  readily  made  the  major  themes  are  printed  in 
boldface.  The  volume  has  four  parts :  the  original  revelation  and  the  religions  of 
the  world;  the  preparatory  revelation  in  the  history  of  Israel;  the  revelation  of 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ;  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church  and  the 
world. 

P.-M.  de  la  Croix,  O.C.D.,  The  Biblical  Spirituality  of  St.  John,  trans.  J. 
Clarke,  O.C.D.  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1966,  $7.50),  425  pp. 

The  treatment  is  devotional  and  meditative,  and  the  material  is  presented  from 
the  viewpoint  that  the  content  of  John’s  Gospel  is  essentially  spiritual,  and  the 
facts  related  by  him  are  signs,  each  of  which  contains  a  message  and  proposes  a 
spiritual  reality. 

U.  C.  Ewing,  The  Martyred  Jew.  An  expository  treatise  on  the  Life  and  the 
Death  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (Coral  Gables,  Fla.:  Library  of  Humane  Litera¬ 
ture,  Inc.,  1967,  $3.00),  viii  and  95  pp.  Indexed. 

The  book’s  purpose  is  to  combat  anti-Semitism.  Its  thesis  is  that  Jesus  was 
himself  a  noble  person  and  his  teaching  was  admirable,  but  the  Evangelists 
falsely  ascribed  to  him  certain  sayings  which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  The  Acts  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version ,  The  New  Claren¬ 
don  Bible  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967,  $5.00),  xii  and  262  pp., 
illustrated,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  second  NT  volume  to  appear  in  the  New  Clarendon  Bible  series  has  be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  introductory  topics  a  discussion  of  the  theology  of  Acts  and  a 
study  of  the  sources.  H  stresses  the  value  of  Acts  as  a  historical  record  and  the 
skill  and  artistic  power  of  its  author. 

A.  Heising,  O.S.B.,  Gott  wird  Mensch.  Eine  Einfuhrung  in  die  Aussageabsicht 
und  Darstellungsweise  von  Mt  1 — 2;  Lk  1 — 2;  2,  22-28,  Kreuzring-Biicherei  45 
(Trier;  Johann  Josef  Zimmer  Verlag,  1967,  paper  DM  2.40),  112  pp. 

The  volume,  intended  for  the  general  reader,  seeks  to  explain  modern  methods 
of  biblical  study  and  to  show  how  they  make  the  Infancy  Narratives  more  mean¬ 
ingful. 

S.  H.  Hooke,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  History  and  Experience  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1967,  25  s.),  xii  and  209  pp.  Indexed. 
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After  outlining  Jewish  religious  ideas  and  speculations  concerning  the  resur¬ 
rection  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  survival  after  death,  H  studies  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  in  order  to  determine  how  far  these  narratives 
were  affected  by  ideas  and  beliefs  present  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses.  There 
follows  an  examination  of  the  interpretation  of  the  resurrection  in  Paul,  the 
Johannine  writings  and  in  Heb.  Part  Two  of  the  volume  treats  the  meaning  of 
the  resurrection  for  the  Christian  today,  discusses  questions  concerning  Jesus’ 
resurrection,  the  resurrection  and  the  Christian’s  hope  and  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  resurrection  as  “An  Anchor  of  the  Soul.” 

J.  Jeremias,  Rediscovering  the  Parables  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1967,  $4.95), 
191  pp.  Indexed. 

In  the  desire  to  reach  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  J  has  adapted  his  study,  The 
Parables  of  Jesus  (1963),  by  omitting  the  book’s  purely  technical  and  linguistic 
content  and  by  some  changes  which  make  the  work  more  readable.  He  suggests 
that  the  reader  begin  with  Part  One  which  discusses  the  problem,  then  proceed 
to  Part  Three  which  treats  the  message  of  the  parables  and  finally  take  up  Part 
Two  which  is  devoted  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  material. 

S.  Johnson,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospels ,  Studies  in  Theology  (London: 
Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1966,  15  s.),  viii  and  199  pp.  Indexed. 

After  discussing  the  various  meanings  given  to  the  term  “biblical  theology,” 
S  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  describe  the  theological  ideas  of  the  four  Gospels 
and  to  discover  the  large  measure  of  unity  existing  in  the  NT,  while  recognizing 
the  many  diversities.  The  book  represents  a  mediating  point  of  view  formed  dur¬ 
ing  30  years  of  teaching.  The  first  six  chapters  are  analytical  and  investigate 
the  separate  Gospels  and  their  sources.  The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  reign  of  God,  God  the  Father,  Jesus’  mission  and  person,  the  new  faith  and 
the  new  community. 

E.  Kasemann,  Jesu  letzter  IVille  nach  Johannes  17  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1966,  paper  DM  6.80),  137  pp. 

Taking  Jn  17  as  a  summary  of  the  Johannine  discourses,  K  analyzes  its  theo¬ 
logical  ideas  in  order  to  determine  the  historical  background.  He  concludes  that 
the  Gospel  reflects  the  change  from  the  post-Easter  Christianity  to  the  approach 
of  the  beginnings  of  early  Catholicism  and  that  it  mirrors  the  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  which  led  from  the  visionaries  of  Corinth  and  2  Tim  2:18  to  Christian 
Gnosticism. 

P.  Lamarche,  S.J.,  Christ  Vivant.  Essai  sur  la  christologie  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment ,  Lectio  Divina  43  (Paris:  Cerf,  1966,  paper  15  F),  181  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

In  establishing  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  NT,  the  testimony  is  first 
examined  as  it  developed  in  the  various  books,  beginning  with  the  speeches  in 
Acts  and  proceeding  through  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  down  to  the  Gospel  of 
John.  There  follows  a  historical  critique  which  studies  Jesus’  witness  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  considers  the  question  of  his  divine  sonship  and  then  draws  general 
conclusions.  The  writer  is  professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Jesuit  faculty  of  Lyon- 
Fourviere.  His  doctoral  thesis,  Zacharie  IX-XIV.  Structure  litteraire  et  Mes- 
sianisme  (1961)  was  published  in  the  Etudes  Bibliques  series. 

E.  Lohse,  History  of  the  Suffering  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  trans.  M.  O. 
Dietrich  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967,  $2.75),  viii  and  120  pp.  Indexed. 

L’s  aim  is  to  show  from  modern  scholarly  scientific  investigation  what  was 
the  core  of  the  earliest  Passion  narrative  and  how  it  was  elaborated  by  the  vari- 
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ous  Evangelists  to  serve  their  common  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  risen  Christ. 
The  original  German  volume  was  noticed  in  NT  A  9,  p.  274.  The  English  edi¬ 
tion  has  added  an  index  of  scriptural  references  and  an  index  of  names  and 
subjects. 

F.  Mussner,  The  Historical  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  Quaestiones  Dis- 
putatae  19,  trans.  W.  J.  O’Hara  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1967,  paper 
$2.50),  115  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  acts  and  speaks  differently  from  the  Jesus  of 
the  Synoptics,  and  this  constitutes  the  Johannine  problem  which  M  thinks  is 
ultimately  reduced  to  one  of  hermeneutics.  He  finds  that  recent  studies  of  M. 
Heidegger  and  H.-G.  Gadamer  have  provided  valuable  helps  in  moving  toward 
a  solution.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  John  is  a  believing  and  informed  witness 
who  in  remembrance  “sees”  Jesus  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter’s  hidden  mystery 
becomes  “visible”  and  expressible  for  the  Church  in  the  kerygma. 

N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (New  York — Evanston:  Har¬ 
per  &  Row,  1967,  $6.95),  272  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  method  of  discovering  and  interpreting  Jesus’ 
teaching,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  and  the  value  of  form-criticism.  The  re¬ 
maining  chapters  treat  of  the  kingdom,  recognition  and  response,  Jesus  and  the 
future,  and  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus.  When  determining  what  sayings 
are  authentic,  P  follows  the  principle  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  claim 
to  authenticity.  In  regard  to  the  kingdom,  P’s  position  has  become  more  skeptical 
than  it  was  in  his  earlier  book  on  this  subject.  Differing  from  most  exegetes,  he 
holds  that  the  Judaism  of  Jesus’  day  had  no  concept  of  a  coming  Son  of  Man. 
The  annotated  bibliography,  in  which  some  annotations  are  quite  extensive, 
classifies  the  literature  according  to  various  headings  and  positions. 

The  Resurrection.  A  Dialogue  by  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  and  D.  M.  MacKinnon,  ed. 
W.  Purcell  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967,  $1.45),  112  pp. 

At  Easter,  1965,  Prof.  Lampe  preached  a  televised  sermon  on  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection,  and  that  evening  the  sermon  was  discussed  in  the  B.B.C.’s  program 
“Meeting  Point.”  Afterwards  Prof.  MacKinnon,  who  some  years  previously 
had  broadcast  on  the  resurrection,  wrote  Lampe  questioning  certain  of  his  views. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  both  broadcasts  and  the  resulting  exchange 
of  views  are  here  published. 

L.  Sabourin,  S.J.,  The  Names  and  Titles  of  Jesus.  Themes  of  Biblical  Theology, 
trans.  M.  Carroll  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1967,  $7.95),  xviii  and  334  pp.  In¬ 
dexed. 

The  work,  originally  in  French  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  480]  now  appears  in  English 
with  a  Foreword  by  Fr.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.  He  commends  S  for  his  recourse 
to  the  names  and  titles  of  Jesus  as  the  authentic  source  of  Christology  and  re¬ 
marks  that  even  those  titles  which  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  our  generation 
reveal  aspects  of  Jesus’  reality  that  we  would  otherwise  miss.  Furthermore, 
McKenzie  praises  S  for  his  treatment  of  the  OT  background  of  the  various 
titles. 

H.  Schurmann,  Le  recit  de  la  derniere  Cene.  Luc  22,  7-38.  Une  Regie  de  Cele¬ 
bration  Eucharistique.  Une  Regie  Communautaire.  Une  Regie  de  Vie ,  trad.  R.  H. 
Holzer  (Le  Puy — Lyon:  Xavier  Mappus,  1966,  paper  8.80  F),  94  pp. 

The  original  German  booklet  was  noticed  earlier  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p.  356].  The 
work  describes  the  historical  development  of  the  Lukan  Eucharistic  narrative.  A 
chart  inserted  at  the  end  gives  a  synthetic  view  of  the  entire  study,  presenting 
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in  three  columns  the  primitive  text,  the  later  additions  and  insertions  and  finally 
the  Lukan  supplements. 

K.  Tagawa,  Miracles  et  Lvangile.  La  pensee  personnelle  de  Vevangeliste  Marc, 
fitudes  d’histoire  et  de  philosophic  religieuses  No.  62  (Paris:  Presses  univer- 
sitaires  de  France,  1966,  18  F),  213  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  study’s  main  conclusions  are  these:  The  key  to  Mark’s  distinctive  thought 
lies  in  his  treatment  of  the  miracles.  For  him,  Jesus  is  everything,  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  Markan  themes  of  astonishment  and  fear  clearly  demonstrate.  This  message 
is  to  be  preached  to  the  entire  world,  as  Jesus,  when  living,  had  preached  to  all 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  crowds.  With  this  conviction  the  Evangelist  opposes 
certain  of  his  contemporaries — no  doubt  the  Jerusalem  group  which  had  taken 
over  the  authority  of  the  Twelve — and  directs  his  appeal  to  all  men.  This  is 
Mk’s  distinctive  orientation;  it  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  miracle  accounts; 
it  was  not  adopted  by  Mt  and  Lk  though  they  make  use  of  Mk’s  narratives. 

R.  C.  Tannehill,  Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ.  A  Study  in  Pauline  Theology 
(Berlin:  Topelmann,  1967,  DM  32),  136  pp.  Bibliography. 

Present-day  Christian  thought,  according  to  T,  often  neglects  the  full  Pauline 
understanding  of  the  Christian’s  dying  and  rising  with  Christ.  Paul  affirms  that 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  not  only  produce  benefits  for  the  believer  who 
dies  and  rises  with  his  Lord,  but  they  are  also  events  in  which  the  baptized 
person  shares.  The  Christian’s  new  life  is  based  upon  personal  participation  in 
these  saving  events  which  continue  to  give  their  stamp  to  his  life  as  he  continues 
daily,  especially  through  suffering,  to  share  in  the  Savior’s  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  thesis  is  developed  in  three  parts:  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  life;  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  as  the  structure  of  the  new 
life;  rising  with  Christ  at  his  coming. 

Tratado  sohre  el  Evangelio  de  San  Lucas,  Obras  de  San  Ambrogio,  Edicion 
bilingue,  I.,  ed.  M.  Garrido  Bonano,  O.S.B.  (Madrid:  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
cristianos,  1966,  130  ptas.),  xii  and  647  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Introduction  discusses  Ambrose’s  life  and  writings,  examines  general 
questions  regarding  the  treatise  on  Luke  and  studies  its  influence.  The  Spanish 
translation  and  the  original  Latin  are  printed  on  the  same  page.  A  rather  exten¬ 
sive  subject  index  is  provided. 

D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  The  Parables.  Their  Literary  and  Existential  Dimension  (Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967,  $4.00),  xii  and  217  pp.  Indexed. 

The  prevailing  Dodd-Jeremias  position  that  Jesus’  parables  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  exclusively  in  connection  with  his  Sitz  im  Leben  is  here  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  the  parables — or  at  least  a  substantial  portion  of  them — are 
genuine  works  of  art  and  consequently  are  not  just  illustrations  of  ideas  and 
cannot  have  the  immediate  connection  with  Jesus’  historical  situation  which  is 
customarily  attributed  to  them.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed,  the  meaning  of  Jesus’ 
parables  cannot  be  restricted  to  one  central  point  of  comparison.  Part  One  ex¬ 
plains  and  justifies  the  methodology.  Part  Two  gives  an  interpretative  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  tragic  and  comic  parables,  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  parables, 
the  gospel  and  the  historical  Jesus. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

J.  Cantinat,  C.M.,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  Explained  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 
Alba  House,  1967,  $3.95),  204  pp.  map.  Bibliography. 

The  original  French  edition  of  1960  was  previously  described  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p. 
357].  The  book  is  intended  for  a  wide  audience  and  provides  introductions  for 
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every  NT  book,  usually  devoting  a  section  to  the  doctrine  of  the  writing.  In  the 
bibliography  French  works  predominate,  but  English  translations  are  given,  and 
several  English  titles  which  were  published  after  the  French  original  have  been 
added. 

S.  de  Dietrich,  Toward  Fullness  of  Life.  Studies  in  the  Letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Philippians  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.25),  94  pp. 

After  a  chapter  on  the  background  and  introductory  questions  Miss  de  Dietrich 
offers  for  the  general  reader  a  running  commentary  on  “one  of  the  warmest  and 
liveliest  of  all  Paul’s  letters.”  Its  general  theme  is  found  to  lie  in  the  salutation. 
On  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Epistle  she  favors  F.  W.  Beare’s  suggestion 
that  Phil  3:2 — 4:1  is  a  fragment  of  an  earlier  letter  and  4:10-20  is  a  letter  of 
thanks  sent  shortly  after  Epaphroditus’  arrival. 

J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  Etudes  sur  les  Actes  des  Apotres,  Lectio  Divina  45  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1967,  49.20  F),  573  pp.  Indexed. 

The  volume  groups  under  four  headings  25  studies  which  D  published  between 
1950  and  1963.  The  first  section  surveys  the  state  of  the  question  of  Acts  between 
1940-50,  adding  an  appraisal  of  three  works  published  after  that  date.  The  second 
section  is  concerned  with  historical  questions  and  chronology,  e.g.,  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  [cf.  §  2-337] ;  the  visits  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
[cf.  §  2-323],  etc.  The  third  section  treats  the  theology  of  Acts,  e.g.,  the  appeal 
to  Scripture,  the  fate  of  Judas  prophesied  by  David  [cf.  §  5-757] ;  the  reference 
to  David  in  Acts  13:34  [cf.  §  6-186];  Acts  15:14  [cf.  §  2-82],  etc.  The  fourth 
section  deals  with  various  themes  and  texts,  e.g.,  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles 
[cf.  §  4-697] ;  conversion  in  Acts  [cf.  §  5-127]  ;  Luke’s  view  of  Roman  justice 
[cf.  §  6-489],  etc. 

E pitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains,  Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible  (Paris: 
L’ Alliance  Biblique  Universelle — Cerf,  1967,  paper  6  F),  110  pp. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  interpretation  of  Rom  was  a  lively  source  of 
division.  With  the  publication  of  this  first  number  of  the  ecumenical  Bible,  the 
letter  may  become  a  significant  force  toward  unity.  The  Bible  is  a  combined 
project  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Orthodox  scholars.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  indicating  different  confessional  interpretations,  but  a  large  measure  of 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  Rom  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  rather  extensive 
notes.  The  Preface  is  signed  by  Pastor  Marc  Boegner  and  Cardinal  Martin. 
Some  100  exegetes  are  listed  in  the  committee  which  is  preparing  the  translation 
of  the  remaining  biblical  books. 

P.  Grech,  O.S.A.,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Explained.  A  doctrinal  commentary, 
trans.  G.  Carnevale  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1966,  $2.95),  151  pp., 
maps. 

Writing  for  the  general  reader,  particularly  college  students,  G  calls  attention 
to  some  aspects  of  Acts  which  he  believes  have  not  received  the  emphasis  they 
deserve.  According  to  G,  Luke’s  second  book  has  been  treated  too  much  as  a 
purely  historical  work  while  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  theology,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  its  editorial  theology.  The  volume  indicates  how  Luke  selected  various 
episodes  from  the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  linked  them  together  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  for  a  doctrinal  purpose.  The  original  work  was  entitled  Atti 
degli  Apostoli  (1964). 

W.  Hendriksen,  New  Testament  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker 
Book  House).  Bibliographies. 

Exposition  of  Philippians  (1962,  $5.95),  vi  and  218  pp. 

Exposition  of  Colossians  and  Philemon  (1964,  $6.95),  viii  and  243  pp. 
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Exposition  of  I  and  II  T hessalonians  (1964,  $4.50),  viii  and  214  pp. 

Exposition  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1965,  $6.00),  viii  and  404  pp. 

H,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  who  was  for  ten  years 
Prof,  of  NT  literature  at  Calvin  Seminary  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Creston 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  producing  a  series  of 
commentaries  which  are  representative  of  the  Evangelical  wing  of  American 
Protestantism.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  nuances  of  the  text,  he  provides  his 
own  translation  of  each  letter.  The  usual  format  consists  of  a  brief  analysis  of  a 
chapter  or  thought-unity,  the  commentary  on  the  individual  verses  and  finally  a 
summary  with  discussion  of  the  main  points  of  interest  or  of  controversy. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Paul.  A  Revised  Edition  of  Inter¬ 
preting  Paul’s  Gospel  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.95), 

126  pp. 

The  revision  develops  some  features  of  the  earlier  edition  and  adds  material. 
It  incorporates  the  results  of  the  literature  of  the  past  decade,  especially  the 
contributions  of  T.  W.  Manson,  J.  Jeremias  and  O.  Cullmann.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  amplified  and  strengthened,  e.g.,  on  justification  by  faith  and 
on  the  ethic  of  Paul.  Also,  certain  NEB  readings  have  been  adopted,  and  an 
entirely  new  chapter  has  been  added  showing  the  theological  continuity  between 
Jesus  and  Paul. 

C.  L.  Mitton,  The  Epistle  of  James  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1966, 
$4.95),  255  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  primary  concern  is  with  the  exposition  of  the  letter’s  message,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  introduction  are  treated  in  an  appendix  (pp.  219-245).  Because  the 
Epistle  has  suffered  from  deprecatory  comments,  a  secondary  purpose  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  similarity  between  James’  teaching  and  that  of  Jesus,  Paul,  John 
and  Peter.  The  commentary  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  by  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  and  that  it  was  written  for  the  benefit 
of  Jewish  Christian  visitors  to  Jerusalem  who  wished  to  have  some  record  of 
James’  characteristic  teaching  to  take  back  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christians  in  their  home  towns. 

F.  Mussner,  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  Fastenpredigten  iiber  Romerbrieftexte 
(Regensburg:  Friedrich  Pustet,  1967,  paper  DM  6),  85  pp. 

The  sermons  treat  the  principal  ideas  in  Rom  3 — 8  and  demonstrate  how  the 
important,  though  sometimes  difficult,  Pauline  texts  can  be  of  practical  value 
for  the  layman.  The  topics  discussed  are  the  revelation  of  God’s  justice;  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  father  of  the  faithful;  Adam  and  Christ;  baptism  and  Christ;  Law 
and  gospel;  the  new  creation;  the  triumph  of  divine  love. 

H.  J.  Richards,  What  the  Spirit  says  to  the  Churches.  A  Key  to  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  1967,  $4.50),  141  pp. 

R,  for  15  years  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Westminster 
diocesan  seminary  and  now  Principal  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Catechetical  Center 
in  London,  offers  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  brief  explanation  of  the  most  mystify¬ 
ing  book  of  the  NT.  The  theory  of  recapitulation — which  is  illustrated  by  a 
diagram — is  accepted  as  the  method  of  interpretation.  After  the  book’s  content 
has  been  set  forth,  a  final  chapter  summarizes  its  message  under  three  headings : 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Church; 
the  book  of  hope. 

Saint  Paul.  Les  Actes  des  Apotres.  Les  Ppitres  de  Saint  Paul.  Les  Ppitres  Catho - 
liques.  L} Apocalypse  de  Saint  Jean.  Traduction  de  la  Bible  de  Jerusalem  avec  de 
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nouvelles  tables  systematiques  pour  la  lecture  des  Actes  des  Apotres  et  des  Epitres 
de  Saint  Paul  par  Y.  Tremel ,  o.p.  (Paris:  Cerf,  1965,  paper  3  F),  352  pp.  Map. 

The  present  publication  completes  the  paperback  edition  of  the  one-volume  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem.  Paul’s  Epistles  have  been  arranged  according  to 
the  time  of  composition  so  that  1,  2  Thes  come  first,  and  1,  2  Cor  and  Gal  precede 
Rom.  A  new  feature,  valuable  for  private  study  and  as  a  teaching  aid,  is  the 
inclusion  of  40  pages  which  list  the  main  themes  of  Acts  and  Paul  and  cite  the 
pertinent  texts. 

C.  A.  A.  Scott,  Christianity  according  to  St  Paul  (New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.95),  xiv  and  284  pp.  Indexed. 

First  published  in  1927  and  slightly  revised  in  the  1932  reprint  which  is  here 
reproduced,  S’s  work  strikes  a  balance  between  two  interpretations  of  Paul.  One 
claims  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Evangelical  interpretation  of  Christianity; 
the  other  sees  in  him  the  author  of  sacramentarian  Christianity.  The  Preface 
succinctly  presents  the  main  conclusions  of  the  study  under  ten  points. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

C.  E.  Braaten,  History  and  Hermeneutics,  New  Directions  in  Theology  Today, 
Vol.  II  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.95),  205  pp.  Indexed. 

Intended  for  the  busy  pastor  and  the  interested  layman  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  theology,  the  volume  presents  a  concise  summary  of  new 
hermeneutical  approaches  which  strive  to  achieve  a  theological  synthesis  of 
revelation  and  history.  The  subject  is  treated  under  these  headings:  the  idea  of 
revelation  through  history ;  theology  and  the  historicocritical  method ;  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historical  Jesus;  the  historical  event  of  the  resurrection;  Heilsge- 
schichte  and  the  OT ;  hermeneutics  of  the  word  of  God ;  eschatology  and  history. 

G.  Ebeling,  Gott  und  Wort  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1966,  paper  DM  4.80), 
91  pp. 

The  three  lectures  contained  in  the  brochure  were  delivered  before  an  Inter¬ 
denominational  Pastoral  Conference  held  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Feb. 
1966.  The  first  lecture  discusses  the  word  of  the  godless,  the  secular  man  who 
is  not  able  to  speak  of  God,  yet  must  do  so.  The  second  lecture  examines  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “God.”  The  final  chapter  considers  God’s  word,  his  present 
message  to  men  of  today,  even  to  godless  men. 

P.  Grelot,  Le  ministere  de  la  Nouvelle  Alliance  (Paris:  Cerf,  1967,  paper  3.60 
F),  190  pp. 

The  title  of  the  volume  comes  from  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  sacrament  of 
orders  which  was  given  to  a  group  of  professors  of  dogma.  As  a  preparation 
for  the  part  dealing  with  ministry  in  the  NT,  the  first  part  discusses  the  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  OT  ministry  to  that  of  the  NT.  Two  supplementary  studies  have 
been  added:  one  on  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women;  the  other  on 
Levitical  and  on  priestly  spirituality. 

I.  Hermann,  The  Experience  of  Faith.  A  contribution  to  the  biblico -theological 
dialogue,  trans.  D.  Coogan  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1966,  $3.95),  ix  and  119 

pp. 

Originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  on  “Preaching  and  Belief,”  the 
chapters  develop  the  origin,  nature  and  especially  the  personal  qualities  of  faith. 
Current  literature  is  extensively  cited.  Faith  is  presented  as  an  acceptance  of 
grace  which  empowers  man  to  hope  for  the  glory  of  God;  thus  the  response  of 
faith  consists  in  readiness  to  receive.  In  the  Foreword,  Fr.  J.  L.  McKenzie, 
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S.J.,  calls  attention  to  the  book’s  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
German  original  was  previously  noticed  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  299]. 

W.  Hordern,  Introduction ,  New  Directions  in  Theology  Today,  Vol.  I  (Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.95),  170  pp.  Indexed. 

As  the  beginning  of  a  series,  the  volume  summarizes  the  main  issues  and 
developments  in  the  theological  scene  during  recent  years.  After  describing 
today’s  unsettled,  transitional  theological  situation,  H  discusses  Bultmann  and 
the  demythologizing  debate,  history  and  kerygma,  the  resurgence  of  conservatism, 
renewed  interest  in  sanctification,  religionless  Christianity  and  the  death-of-God 
writings,  and  lastly  the  theological  dialogue  between  individual  Churches  and 
between  the  Churches  and  those  with  no  religion. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule  et  al.,  Faith,  Fact  and  Fantasy  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1966,  paper  $1.45),  125  pp. 

The  “Open  Lectures”  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  Faculty,  delivered  in  Lent 
of  1964,  dealt  with  four  questions:  “Does  Science  Destroy  Belief?”;  “Is  God 
Real?”;  “Has  Psychiatry  Replaced  Religion?”  and  “Is  Christ  Unique?”  The 
authors  were  respectively  a  research  scientist,  a  lecturer  in  divinity,  a  psychia¬ 
trist  and  Prof.  Moule.  The  last  lecture,  the  only  one  strictly  relevant  to  the  NT, 
finds  that  Christ’s  uniqueness  is  inclusive  and  not  exclusive,  that  the  secret  of 
this  uniqueness  is  service  and  that  in  some  sense  Christianity  includes  and  ful¬ 
fills  all  other  religions. 

J.  J.  Navone,  S.J.,  Personal  Witness.  A  Biblical  Spirituality  (New  York: 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1967,  $4.95),  xiv  and  239  pp.  Indexed. 

16  essays  based  on  themes  exemplified  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  set  forth  the 
dynamic  and  personal  nature  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  man.  The 
NT  portion  begins  with  a  study  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  Mark  and  concludes 
with  love  in  the  message  of  Paul.  The  Foreword  by  E.  H.  Maly  calls  attention 
to  the  deeper  insights  into  the  basis  of  the  new  theology  which  emerge  from  the 
book.  The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Fr.  J.-L.  D’Aragon,  S.J. 
for  material  used  in  a  chapter  on  John. 

K.  Rahner,  Biblical  Homilies,  trans.  D.  Forristal  and  R.  Strachan  (New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1966,  $4.95),  191  pp. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  eminent  Jesuit  theologian  preached  Sunday  sermons 
in  the  University  church  at  Innsbruck,  and  45  of  these  sermons,  delivered  be¬ 
tween  1953-58,  have  been  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the  NT  texts  which 
they  develop.  The  homilies  were  addressed  not  to  an  academic  audience  but  to 
congregations  of  ordinary  persons  working  out  their  salvation  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  family. 

C.  L.  Salm,  F.S.C.,  Readings  in  Biblical  Morality  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  xii  and  148  pp. 

In  the  introduction  S  describes  how  biblical  morality  can  enrich  moral  theol- 
ogy,  preaching  and  catechetics.  Among  the  readings  those  of  NT  relevance  are: 
B.  Vawter,  “The  Scriptural  Meaning  of  Sin”;  B.  Vawter,  “The  Biblical  Idea  of 
Faith”  [cf.  §  5-520] ;  J.  Danielou,  “The  Justice  of  God”;  S.  Lyonnet,  “St.  Paul: 
Liberty  and  Law”;  G.  Moran,  “Freedom  in  Christian  Revelation”  [cf.  §  10- 
684] ;  A.  L.  Rubsys,  “The  Parable  of  the  Forgiving  Father”;  B.  Haring,  “The 
Biblical  Notion  of  Kairos”  [cf.  §  9-314];  K.  Sullivan,  “The  God  of  Love”;  T. 
Barrosse,  “Some  Aspects  of  Love  and  Faith  in  St.  John”  [cf.  §  2-548]. 

J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  O.P.,  The  Eucharist.  Pasch  of  God's  People,  trans.  D.  L. 
Wienk  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1967,  $4.95),  316  pp.  Indexed. 
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The  work  emphasizes  the  truth,  traditional  in  ecclesiology  and  sacramental 
theology,  that  the  Eucharist  makes  the  Church.  After  reviewing  the  Christian 
notion  of  salvation  in  the  Lord,  T  shows  how  the  affirmations  of  Scripture,  of 
the  Fathers  and  of  theologians,  particularly  Aquinas,  are  rooted  in  the  universal 
certainty  that  the  Eucharist  effects  the  Passover  of  the  pilgrim  Church  on  its 
way  to  the  eschatological  kingdom.  A  brief  lexicon  of  the  principal  technical 
terms  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Y.  Aharoni,  The  Land  of  the  Bible.  A  Historical  Geography,  trans.  A.  F. 
Rainey  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967,  $7.95),  xiv  and  409  pp.,  maps. 
Indexed. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  unite  a  vast  amount  of  material  into  a  flowing 
account  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  its  people  with  a  dual  aim:  to  make  it 
easily  available  to  the  more  general  reader  and  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of 
scholars  of  various  related  subjects.  In  the  English  translation,  material  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  fully  revised,  various  chapters  have  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  the  matter  has  been  regrouped  in  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  way.  An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  site  identifications.  The  original 
Hebrew  version  of  the  book  was  published  in  1962. 

H.  Braun,  Qumran  und  das  Neue  Testament,  Band  I  and  II  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1966,  cloth  DM  81,  paper  71),  viii  and  326  pp. ;  x  and  403  pp.  Indexed. 

The  two  volumes  survey  the  first  decade  of  the  Qumran  debate.  Vol.  I  is 
devoted  to  the  catenae  on  the  NT  books  from  Mt  to  the  Apoc.  For  each  verse 
one  finds  all  the  pertinent  titles  listed,  the  viewpoints  summarized  and  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  conflicting  opinions.  Vol.  II  treats  the  material  grouped  under  19 
themes,  evaluates  some  general  works  on  the  scrolls  and  ends  with  a  few  general 
conclusions.  The  work  constitutes  the  most  complete  bibliographical  study  of 
the  scrolls  thus  far  published. 

O.  Cullmann,  The  Early  Church.  Studies  in  Early  Christian  History  and  The¬ 
ology.  Abridged  Edition,  ed.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  trans.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins  and 
S.  Godman  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.95),  xii,  19-162 

pp. 

Five  chapters  from  the  original  complete  edition  have  been  included  in  the 
abridged  edition,  the  original  pagination  being  retained  for  the  convenience  of 
scholars.  The  studies  are  “The  Origin  of  Christmas”;  “The  Plurality  of  the 
Gospels  as  a  Theological  Problem  in  Antiquity”;  “The  Tradition”;  “The  King- 
ship  of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament”;  “The  Return  of  Christ.” 
Two  of  the  studies,  those  on  Christmas  and  tradition,  were  translated  by  the 
editor,  the  remaining  by  S.  Godman. 

W.  W.  Gasque,  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay.  Archaeologist  and  New  Testament 
Scholar.  A  Survey  of  His  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Foreword  by  F.  F.  Bruce,  Baker  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Baker  Book  House,  1966,  paper  $1.50),  95  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Because  in  his  later  years  he  tended  to  become  a  popular  apologist,  the  lasting 
value  of  Ramsay’s  earlier  work  is  often  overlooked  and  is  here  properly  stressed. 

H.-W.  Kuhn,  Enderzvartung  und  gegenwartiges  Heil.  U  nt  er sue  hung  en  zu  den 
G emeindeliedern  von  Qumran  mit  einem  Anliang  iiber  Eschatologie  und  Gegen- 
wart  in  der  Verkiindigung  Jesu,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
Band  4  (Gottingen;  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966,  paper  DM  39),  242  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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The  study  investigates  the  relation  between  the  expectation  of  the  end  and 
the  present  salvation  as  found  in  some  hymns  in  the  Hodayot  roll  (1QH).  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  in  addition  to  belief  in  a  future  consummation  the 
hymns  manifest  a  conviction  that  the  eschatological  salvation  was  already  present 
in  the  community.  An  appendix  shows  that  the  primitive  Christian  community 
in  ascribing  to  itself  the  presence  of  the  eschaton  (as  seen  in  Paul  and  Jn)  is 
closer  to  the  Qumran  belief  than  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Other  points  of  com¬ 
parison  between  NT  eschatology  and  that  of  Qumran  are  described. 

M.  Simon,  Jewish  Sects  in  the  Time  of  Jesus,  trans.  J.  H.  Farley  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress  Press,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  xii  and  180  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  English  translation  differs  from  the  original  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p.  123]  chiefly 
in  these  features.  The  bibliography  contains  new  English  titles  and  English 
translations  of  books  written  in  foreign  languages.  A  glossary  of  unfamiliar  terms 
has  been  appended,  and  an  index  has  been  provided. 

J.  Smit  Sibinga,  The  Old  T estament  Text  of  Justin  Martyr.  /.  The  Pentateuch 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1963,  21  gld.),  162  pp.  Indexed. 

From  their  studies  of  Justin’s  quotations  of  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms  W. 
Bousset  and  A.  Rahlfs  concluded  that  his  biblical  text  is  highly  suspect.  The 
present  detailed  analysis  of  Justin’s  quotations  of  Pentateuch  passages  comes  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  It  finds  here  much  ancient  and  valuable  material,  a  good 
part  of  which  belongs  to  a  stage  of  the  LXX’s  history  that  mainly  antedates  the 
data  in  our  MSS.  A  24-page  leaflet  giving  the  Pentateuch  lists  is  inserted  in  the 
back  cover. 

G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Harper  TorchBooks/ 
The  Cloister  Library  TB  138  T  (New  York — Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1966, 
paper  $3.75),  512  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

From  its  first  appearance  in  1894  the  volume  was  so  influential  in  its  field 
that  a  25th  revised  edition  was  published  in  1931.  It  is  this  latter  edition  which 
is  here  reprinted,  the  only  change  being  that  black  and  white  maps  have  been 
substituted  for  the  original  colored  ones.  Prof.  Rowley  in  his  introduction  brings 
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